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RECIPROCATION. 
“WON'T SANTA CLAUS BE SURPRISED TO FIND THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN FORGOTTEN!” 
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MY HOME-RULER. 


By tue Avruor or “Joun Hacirax, Gentleman.” 





Air—“ The Brave Irish Lad.” 

Ou, ['ve given my troth to my Irish lad, 
And I will not take it away, 

Though the times are bad, and the wicked glad, 
And the righteous sad, they say. 

His word’s his bond, and his heart is fond 
And true, though his laugh rings gay; 

His head is cool, fit for love’s Home Rule, 
And his smile is my Peep-o’-day. 


He’s bold and strong, is my Irish lad, 
Yet he pays his debts full sure; 

He would scorn to shoot a man like a brute; 
He is just to the rich as the poor. 

His temper’s warm when there’s sign of a storm; 
He will fight as a brave lad can; 

But to cringe or lie, why, he’d sooner die, 
Like an honest Irishman. 


His coat is poor, and the wolf at his door 
Sits howling with angry din ; 

It may prowl about, but we'll keep it out, 
When a good wife enters in. 

So I’ve given my faith to my Irish lad, 
And I can not take it away; 

For my heart's best school is his kind Home Rule, 
And his love is my Peep-o’-day. 
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NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


The opening chapters of a new and very striking 
story, by the well-known English novelist F, W. 
ROBINSON, will be found in HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fanuary 1, 1881. Jt is entitled “THE HEAD 
WAITER.” ~ 





SOUTH KENSINGTON NEEDLE-WORK DESIGNS, 








The valuable series of artistic designs furnished 
us by the courtesy of the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
RoyaL ScHoo. OF ART NEEDLE-WorK will 
begin in the next Number of the BAZAR with a 
full-sized working pattern of an exquisite CoB- 
WEB BeLLows COVER, accompanied with full 
instructions for executing the same, and also with 
an interesting description of the admirable school. 
The same Number will contain a brilliant display 
of holiday art pictures, numerous illustrations, the 
continuation of the Serial Stories, entertaining 
tales, and other attractive features appropriate to 
the season. 





0@- Miss THACKERAY’s Story, “ Fina’s 
AUNT,” és again omitted in consequence of the 
non-arrival of the advance sheets in time for pub- 
lication, 





A QUESTION OF MANNERS. 
HERE seems to be a vague but operative 
notion in many social circles that it is 
“bad form” to introduce to each other per- 
sons who meet casually in the parlor of a 
common friend. Atleast it is held that this 
ceremony is not to be performed without 
the consent of both parties thereto. 

This belief is probably founded on the so- 
cial usages of older countries, as, for example, 
Germany and France, where introductions 
sre not customary. But there it is an un- 
written law that strangers, meeting under 
the roof of a common friend, whether by in- 
vitation or accident, shall greet each other 
as acquaintances, talk easily, and part with 
graceful civility. The hostess, by virtue of 
her office, stands as the social sponsor of each 
for the moment, and to hesitate to speak to 
any one of her visitors is to discredit her 
taste and judgment. Of course the contin- 
uance of the acquaintance is a matter to be 
left entirely to the decision of the two per- 
sons concerned. 





In England, on the other hand, it has been 
generally considered indecorous to speak 
without a formal introduction, which is usu- 
ally offered only when the hostess feels as- 
sured that the acquaintance will prove a 
mutually agreeable one. But this usage 
doubtless grew out of the very marked dif- 
ferences of caste, which implied different 
social worlds. With the new life of this 
century; the vast influence of trade and 
commerce ; the nearness of nations formerly 
held alien and foreign, and the attrition of 
their ideas; the general interest in science 
which takes hold of men and women of all 
ranks and no rank ; the altered feeling about 
women, which begins to make the suppressed 
sex not only significant factors in the econom- 
ic sum, but working, thinking, and shaping 
members of the social fabric ; and with the 
changing fortunes of the time, which puts 
immense wealth in new hands, and impover- 
ishes the heirs of old names and ancient her- 
itages—with thesesubverting conditions, we 
say, the rigid lines of caste must yield or be 
broken. And any American traveller of dis- 
tinction will doubtless have observed that in 
the best English society introductions have 
either become much more general, or are re- 
garded as unnecessary. 

We, however, appear to have adopted the 
English custom without the English reason 
therefor, or hope of advantage therein. And 
if we go on in our present way, we bid fair 
to make our social festivities as heavy as 
those of the middle-class drawing-rooms of 
our kin across the sea; for women are con- 
stitutionally timid, and usually fear to make 
advances. To be conscious of being less 
well dressed or less well placed in the social 
world than her neighbor is to put an extin- 
guisher often on the most scintillant of her 
sex. If her acquaintance is sought, she will 
show herself charming, but she will not seem 
to solicit recognition, though the alternative 
is a dreary silence and isolated state. 

The hostess, at ease in her world, may 
think this a foolish reticence. But since 
shy or obscure women are afraid to speak 
without authority, she should make it an 
invariable custom to introduce. The lawis 
very simple. Whatever puts herguests most 
at ease is her obvious duty. There is a cer- 
tain social law of centripetal force which 
may be trusted to send the right atoms to- 
gether if the artificial restraints are removed. 
And it often happens that the richest friend- 
ships of one’s life ensue from these chance 
encounters, while, on the other hand, if both 
parties to the occasion feel, like Slender, 
that “ifthere be no great love at the begin- 
ning, yet Heaven may decrease it on better 
acquaintance,” a civil bow on meeting is the 
only future recognition which courtesy re- 
quires. 

Perhaps the form of introduction might be 
made more helpful than itis. There are cer- 
tain fixed rules, of course, based on sufficient 
reason, which everybody is supposed to un- 
derstand and observe. It is proper, for ex- 
ample, always to introduce a gentleman toa 
lady, a younger woman to an elder, a stranger 
or a new-comer to the longer resident. But 
beyond this the phrase and tone employed 
might convey an assurance of a rewarding 
acquaintance, or simply imply a courtesy of 
the moment. Suppose, for instance, the 
hostess were to say, “ Mrs. Blank, I am so 
glad of this opportunity to introduce to you 
Mrs. Dash,” or, “It is such a pleasure to in- 
troduce two people who ought to know each 
other,” or any other agreeably unconvention- 
al sentence, there is a ground of liking and 
a sense of familiarity established at once. 
If, on the other hand, she sees that there is 
not likely to be any common interest between 
the two strangers, the usual form, “Mrs. 
Blank, pray allow me to present Mrs. Dash 
to you,” merely means, “ Now you two women, 
who happen to stand together, may leave 
off your futile attempts to look unconscious 
of each other’s existence, and become as 
agreeable to each other as your limitations 
will allow.” A woman must be ponderous 
indeed who can not find a few words of 
graceful commonplace to bestow on her new 
acquaintance, or, having offered them, who 
can not easily and inoffensively glide out of 
the conversation. 

But if it be the duty of the hostess to in- 
troduce, it is not less plainly the duty of her 
guests to speak to each other without her 
intervention. The law of kindness, which 
precedes and underlies the code of etiquette, 
commands them to assist her in her effort to 
give them pleasure. “A jest’s prosperity,” 
says the all-perceiving SHAKSPEARE, “lies in 
the ear of him who hears it, never in the 
tongue of him who utters it.” And it is 
equally true that all social successes depend 
on the spirit of the guests far more than upon 
the skill of the hostess. She is but one. 
They aremany. SCHILLER complained that 
the gods themselves must fight in vain 
against stupidity, and there is no stupidity 
more hopeless than that which makes a 
woman in society regard her own preference, 
prejudice, or timidity as of more conse- 
quence than the pleasure of all the rest. 





WOMAN’S BUSINESS IGNORANCE. 


AST year an old colored woman in San Fran- 
cisco, who makes her living as a ladies’ hair- 
dresser, and had out of her earnings saved sever- 
al thousand dollars, came to some of her pa- 
tronesses for advice about the investment of her 
little fortune. Her savings had been laid by in 
small sums from time to time, and were deposit- 
ed in a savings-bank, which had been paying 
from nine to seven per cent. interest, and was re- 
puted absolutely sound. Being conducted on the 
mutual benefit plan, every depositor was a stock- 
holder, and received his or her share of the earn- 
ings, the rate of interest varying with the pros- 
perity of the concern. Just then, owing to a 
period of commercial depression and political dis- 
turbance, the business of the bank was so affect- 
ed that the directors at their half-yearly meeting 
reduced the dividend to the rate of six per cent. 
This fact, coupled with the warning croakings of 
several friends who had lost their savings in 
“stocks,” and had no bank-books, much upset 
the mind of old Deborah, and she determined to 
withdraw a portion of her money, and invest it in 
some other security, for, as she shrewdly remark- 
ed, she “did not wish to have all her eggs in one 
basket.” The counsellors in whom she had most 
faith advised her to buy United States bonds, 
urging as reasons that they were the least trou- 
blesome investment for a lone woman to hold, 
not being taxable; that the interest could be 
drawn regularly every three months in the sim- 
plest manner; that although the return was 
small, it was sure; and that if she desired at any 
time to put her money into cash again, United 
States bonds were more readily converted than 
any other property she could own. 

Deborah apparently understood the advantages 
of such a purchase, and decided to withdraw half 
of her money from the bank, and buy some four 
per cents., redeemable in 1907. The father of 
one of her advisers bought for her two $1000 
bonds. They were duly delivered ; the purpose of 
the coupons and their manner of redemption were 
explained ; she was shown which one to cut off to 
draw the quarterly interest due in a few weeks, 
and departed, to all appearances satisfied with 
her financial operation, Subsequent questionings 
of, ““ Well, Deborah, how are the bonds? Have 
you cashed any coupons?” only elicited the re- 
sponse that they were safely stowed away where 
no thief could find them, and that she did not 
wish her coupons turned into money. “ They 
would be good any time, wouldn’t they ?” 

Some eight months after the purchase Deborah 
came to the lady through whose assistance she had 
become a bondholder, and said, “ They tell me my 
bonds are worth more than I paid; is that true ?” 

“Yes, you could sell them for more than you 
gave; but do you want to? I thought you wished 
a safe investment, to pay you a sure income.” 

“So I did—so I did; but, Miss Lilly, the bonds 
don’t pay a dividend. Why, when all the cou- 
pons are cut off, what'll I have left? Not a pen- 
ny. So the government can keep the money yet 
awhile.” 

Here was evidently an erroneous impression of 
the government's part in the transaction, which 
required to be set right; and to the astonishment 
of the expounder of the simplest of financial prin- 
ciples, Deborah unfolded the state of her mind in 
the matter of bonds, and the depth of her faith in 
thesolvency of the government. Her friends in her 
own humble sphere had told her that in buying the 
bonds she had lent the government that amount 
of money, with whom, of course, it was perfectly 
safe; that the coupons authorized her every three 
months to draw that proportion of her principal, 
and that when they were all cashed, having re- 
ceived back in installments the sum loaned, she 
would have nothing more due her. In other 
words, she looked upon the government as a vo- 
luminous old stocking, in whose capacious depths 
it was eminently wise for unprotected women to 
deposit their earnings, and receive them back in 
allotted sums. When the truth finally broke in 
on the old woman, and she understood that she 
could every three months draw $20, and still at 
any time get back the $2000 which she had part- 
ed with in exchange for those two big pieces of 
paper, her delight was great, and her good opin- 
ion of the business capacity and knowledge of 
her instructress in United States bond values in- 
creased immensely. But her naive ignorance be- 
came the subject of much philosophical criti- 
cism and amusement amongst her more educated 
friends, and they wondered “ how any one could 
have such funny and foolish ideas about money 
matters.” 

Possibly thgir amazement has ceased, and their 
jests over their old servitor’s unsophisticated 
views of the nature of bonds and coupons been 
quenched in the light of a subsequent instance 
of astounding business credulity displayed by 
educated white women in the most enlightened 
State in the Union—within the very “ Hub” itself. 
Probably no failure, the result of financial chi- 
canery, has ever happened which should so arouse 
women interested in the true education of their 
sex as the late disgraceful collapse of the “ La- 
dies’ Deposit Company” in Boston, Other swin- 
dles have occurred, more intricate in their incep- 
tion and broader in their action, and the conse- 
quences of which have been more disastrous and 
wide-spread, but the circumstances of the case 
now before us were so unusual that it demands 
consideration. The very success of the bare- 
faced plot depended on the calculated business 
ignorance of a class of women of average intelli- 
gence, and certainly more than grammar-school 
education, whose pecuniary condition made them 
feel with peculiar keenness the inevitable results 
of their blind greed. A woman named Howe, of 
whose past life and training nothing was known, 
and less asked, opened a savings-bank, which she 
called the “ Ladies’ Deposit Company.” Only wo- 
men were eligible as depositors, and only work- 
ing-women (working in the sense of being self- 





dependent: Mrs, Howe and her backers had wit 
enough to dread the inquisitorial investigations 
of men) were invited to intrust their hard-earned 
surplus to her fiduciary manipulation. No de- 
posit over $1000 was received, and all money 
was taken “on call.” This thin veil having 
been thrown over the eyes of her expected vic- 
tims, she offered the extraordinary bait of eight 
per cent. a month, or ninety-six per cent. a year, 
three months’ interest, or twenty-four per cent., be- 
ing paid in advance at the time an account was 
opened. In other words, out of every $100 de- 
posited the imbecile depositor was handed back 
$24, as an encouraging earnest of what the fu- 
ture held in store for her. A certain portion of 
the later deposits were kept to pay the interest 
accruing on the earlier ones, as by meeting these 
obligations suspicion was allayed, and Mrs. Howe 
could appropriate and enjoy her share of the 
gains unmolested. Of course any woman who 
gravely hands over her money to 2 savings-bank 
offering such interest wili not allow her eyes to 
be opened to the fatal nature of her investment 
until such marvellous productiveness ceases: only 
the hard logic of facts can then teach a knowl- 
edge of the principles of ordinary finance. In 
due time the crash came, accusations; explana- 
tions, recriminations, were indulged in, but noth- 
ing remained save a cruel sense of having been 
inveigled into handing one’s purse to a pickpock- 
et to take care of in a crowd. 

But is no lesson to be learned from the expos- 
ure of the flimsily constructed web which Howe 
& Co. spread for the insnaring of these human 
flies? The possibility of a proffer of ninety-siz 
per cent. profit being eagerly accepted by thou- 
sands of women of the middle class seems to ar- 
raign our whole system of education, and, like the 
handwriting on the wall in the days of the extrav- 
agant, heedless King of Babylon, should strike to 
the very heart of a nation which so loudly boasts of 
its universal intelligence. “Thou art weighed in 
the balance, and found wanting.” Where is the 
flaw? Is it in what we teach, or what we fail to 
teach ? in our matter, or our method? Probably 
most of the Boston depositors—certainly the 
teachers amongst them—had passed through the 
High and Normal schools, had studied “fractions,” 
“percentage,” “interest,” “banking,” and some of 
the higher mathematics, and yet so utter was their 
lack of comprehension of the practical bearing 
of numbers, of the relation of capital to interest, 
of the nature of both, and their possible legiti- 
mate mutual proportions under the ordinary con- 
ditions of business life, that they believed that a 
financial genius of their own sex—but of whose 
education and capacity they were generously un- 
inquisitive—could reverse all the laws of trade, 
and cajole their capital into yielding ten times the 
increase which amidst the close and bitter com- 
petition of modern mercantile life satisfies many 
a gray-haired veteran “on ’Change.” The vast- 
ness of the ignorance of the first principles of 
political economy which is betrayed by this inci- 
dent is startling, and compels the attention of 
thinking women. No doubt boys grow up with 
quite as obscure ideas on questions of finance, 
but the practical careers which the majority are 
forced into at an early age soon supply them with 
@ necessary stock of business maxims founded on 
experience, and prevent them, as a rule, from be- 
ing swindled with their eyes open. In settled 
communities it is an accepted axiom that a high 
rate of interest supposes an increased risk, and 
when such is offered it is well understood that 
the investment promising it partakes of the na- 
ture of a speculation, or a monopoly, and is there- 
fore undesirable for men and women who can not 
well afford to lose what they put in. 

The speculation in mining stocks which has ex- 
tended to all parts of the country, and particular- 
ly the unprecedented yield of the Bonanza in the 
Comstock Lode, have accustomed people to hear 
of large returns on capital, without any realization 
of the source whence they were drawn. Know- 
ing what huge dividends have been, and to some 
extent still are, paid by certain Pacific coast mines, 
unthinking and undiscriminative minds failed to 
be startled by an equally alluring prospect of im- 
mense interest from a savings-bank, organized 
specially to accommodate a class of the commu- 
nity who are not usually over considered and 
cared for by the business world. Of course the 
least reflection expended on the origin of the div- 
idends of rich mining stocks would reveal a nat- 
ural accumulation or reservoir of hitherto un- 
touched gold and silver, which a comparatively 
moderate expense transforms into new twenty- 
dollar pieces, and the rational expectation of the 
supply being still unexhausted, the stock will re- 
tain a high quotation—a quoted value, however, 
which rapidly and disastrously decreases as soon 
as the deposits are supposed to approach an end. 
The same analytical scrutiny applied to the modus 
operandi by which Howe & Co. proposed to pay a 
depositor $96 a year on every $100 received would 
have proved the dishonest fallacy of the scheme, 
and saved many blighted hopes, and fortunes 
whose value was in inverse ratio, probably, to 
their size. It is hardly to be supposed that the 
women who flocked to the “ Deposit Company” 





| did not know that their money, to bear an in- 


crease, must be lent to others for use, and any 
thought on their part would have led them to im- 
mediate distrust of the bonanza promised. 

But any real logical thought on any subject— 
particularly on one popularly considered so intri- 
cate and mysterious as “ business”—is only in- 
dulged in by those who have a clear, elementary 
acquaintance with the underlying and ramifying 
principles of the matter to be thought out, and 
unfortunately comparatively few women have ei- 
ther the habit of sensible judgment, springing 
from accurate knowledge, or the requisite famil- 
iarity with the laws of commercial affairs, which 
will save them from financial pitfalls. A con- 
stantly increasing number of women, under the 
developments of modern civilization, are thrown 
on their own exertions for support, and it is but 
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just that they should be to some extent equipped 
for the struggle. There is no reason why polit- 
ical economy—but another name for common-sense, 
according to Mr. Bonamy Price, its professor at 
Oxford—should not be included in any ordinary 
course of study, such as the majority of the Bos- 
ton women had passed through. Treating as it 
does of practical matters of every-day life, if 
more generally studied, it would have to assume 
a more popular form, and clothe its wisdom in 
familiar language. It is safe to say that if wo- 
men had been taught fundamentally the principle 
of interest, the necessity of security for loans, the 
nature of mortgages, or had even the Biblical def- 
inition of usury clearly explained to them, Mrs. 
Howe would not have found so easily the money 
to invest in a $40,000 house, or gained defenders 
even among cultivated women. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROBES FOR THE INTERIOR. 


HE fashionable modistes are making very 

rich robes for the house in the charming 
half négligé yet dressy and quaint style of the 
tea gowns introduced by the Princess of Wales. 
Luxurious wool stuffs are used for the flowing 
Watteau trains and the loose-folded fronts of 
these dresses, which are somewhat in princesse 
shape, while the inner front, which is only par- 
tially disclosed, is of soft Surah silk, or else satin 
merveilleux, shirred or pleated, and elaborately 
trimmed with white lace. Aside from the rich 
stuffs, the gay colors of these gowns are most at- 
tractive as contrasts of color, or else quaintly 
blended, faded-looking tints are seen in them. 
Pale sky blue for the honey-comb silk and wool 
of the Watteau over-dress, with cardinal red Su- 
rah for the shirred front, is one of the elegant 
contrasts for these robes. The Surah front is 
shirred across at intervals from the throat to the 
knee, and is finished thence with satin ruffles 
edged with white vermicelli lace. Pleatings of 
pale blue and of deep red surround the blue train, 
and the loose fronts are tied with strings of car- 
dinal satin ribbon. Another gown is of white 
camel’s-hair, in which are pale blue half-moons ; 
the blue Surah front is partly shirred and partly 
pleated. Another of cream white wool has the 
shirring on the Watteau back as well as in front, 
with lavender and pink brocade for the front. 
The hand-painted white velvet is used for collar, 
cuffs, and border of a pink-tinted gown, while one 
more useful is of black camel’s-hair, with front 
and facings of brilliant red plush. 


SIMPLER DRESSES. 


Among simpler dresses for the house, light 
colors are much used, especially in cream, tan, 
and old gold shades, and in those of pale blue or 
of red cashmeres which are now worn by blondes 
and brunettes alike, while the lavender and 
mauve wools are confined to blondes. These are 
made up with short skirts that are full behind, 
and have a petticoat front, while the waist is a 
basque of simplest shape. Plush or the artistic 
brocaded velvets are the trimmings for such 
dresses, and these need not make the wool dress 
expensive, as only a small quantity is required, 
and all brocades are very much reduced in price. 


BLACK DRESSES. 


Black dresses are by no means abandoned, ei- 
ther for the house or street, and some of these 
made of black wool are suitable for either pur- 
pose, because of the convenient short skirt and 
the simplicity of their style. Black satin bro- 
caded with raised velvet figures in lozenges or in 
half-moons, or else with light vermicelli figures, 
is used for the square cuffs, the monk’s collar, 
and the hip pockets on black camel’s-hair basques, 
and there are very wide side panels, and perhaps 
a wide border on the skirt. Plush is used in the 
same way, and is not always black, since purple- 
red dahlia shades, olive, gold, and pale blue, are 
used most effectively on such dresses. The small- 
est round crocheted silk buttons, or else the same, 
bullet shape, covered with beads, are used for 
such basques. 

An elegant basque of black ciselé velvet is a 
most useful garment this season, as it may be 
worn with various skirts. These are most effect- 
ive when made demi-long, like half-coats, but 
they must be rounded short on the hips for stout 
figures. They require really no trimming, but 
sometimes a rich chenille fringe tipped with jet 
is used around the neck and across the fronts. 
One fashion of finishing the front of such a basque 
(which should be cut single-breasted) is to cut a 
deep slender leaf point from the first dart to the 
buttons, then another extends beyond the second 
dart, making four leaves in front. Another way 
is to have only three curves, that are quite wide, 
one in front, and one on each side reaching back 
to the middle forms of the back, which are folded 
in two large box pleats; chenille fringe edges all 
the curves, but not the pleats of the back. Still 
another new shape for coat-basques has a skirted 
hip piece that is cut in one with the middle forms 
of the back, and extends along the sides as far 
as the second dart of the front; in front of this 
piece the basque is sharply pointed. All hand- 
some basques are now loaded with weights sewed 
in the facing back and front to keep the ends 
from turning up, and the basque from being wrin- 
kled when the wearer sits. 

Other black dresses meant for full dress are 
for ladies just leaving off mourning, and these 
have a relief either of white or lavender, and are 
trimmed with wide jetted laces, or else with white 
point duchesse. Heavy black silk is preferred 
in these dresses to satin-finished fabrics, and the 
colored material is either Sicilienne or Surah. 
The petticoat front, for instance, will be of white 
Sicilienne laid in wide folds lengthwise, on which 
are stripes of passementerie that is wholly of jet. 
The flowing train is of black silk, and the side 
revers have jet trimmings. A similar skirt has 





three front breadths of lavender silk, with two 
jet lace flounces gathered across, and separated 
by scarfs of lavender Surah. The black basque 
has a lavender vest nearly covered with length- 
wise rows of white point duchesse lace, while jet- 
ted lace edging the vest rests on the black silk. 
The sleeves reach to the elbow, and have wide 
lavender Surah down the top of the arm, and full 
duchesse ruffles at the wrist. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Among the tasteful things shown this winter 
for Christmas and New-Year’s presents are small 
articles of brass in rococo style, thickly studded 
with turquoises and garnets, such as quaintly 
shaped inkstands on a tray, jewel caskets, low 
candlesticks for a lady’s boudoir, card salvers, 
easels for miniature pictures, and frames of grace- 
ful shapes for photographs—one like an artist’s 
palette, and another a butterfly with spread wings, 
in each of which is a place for a card picture. 
The polished yellow brass and the red-tinted 
brasses are seen in many pretty articles for the 
house. The library sets are in new shapes, with 
each article long and square-cornered instead of 
round or oval pieces. The great inkstands rest 
in repoussé trays mounted on feet; the candle- 
sticks are in stately old English designs, or in the 
severe styles of the First Empire. The smokers’ 
sets in brass reach the most extravagant prices, 
while for a lady’s table is the new brass rack for 
books, at $6. The small night lamps of antique 
brass for keeping a faint light in the sick-room, 
and the clock lamp that tells the hour and illu- 
minates a dark corner, are shown both in red 
and yellow brass. Bevelled mirrors are in square 
Venetian brass frames, or else in smooth red brass, 
while the sconces and the bracket lights are of 
most graceful and varied shapes. Candlesticks 
continue to be favorite gifts, and are in new slen- 
der sticks, or else low in a broad square tray; the 
dragon candlesticks are passé, and are therefore 
bought very reasonably by those who do not care 
for the newest things or for the latest revival of 
old things. Almost every kind of ware is shown 
in these favorite pieces. There are candlesticks 
of Dresden china, of Sevres, of the modern repro- 
ductions of Italian majolica, of Capo di Monte, 
of Crown Derby, Minton, and the beautiful French 
glass now manufactured at Sévres. The short 
candles to burn in these ornamental candlesticks 
are now preferred of a single color, which is col- 
ored in the wax, instead of the painted white can- 
dles formerly used; dark Pompeian red is a fa- 
vorite color; pale blue, yellow, and light green 
are also shown, and the candles are sold at 10 
cents each. 

New card cases, pocket-books, and purses are 
made of the richest brocaded stuffs, such as ol- 
ive, red, or blue satin thickly wrought with gold 
threads, and are bound with silver or gold. For 
gentlemen’s letter cases, cigar cases, pocket-books, 
etc., English morocco and alligators’ skins are 
used, as they are more durable than Jisse Russian 
leather. The plush cases for cards are for both la- 
dies and gentlemen, but experience already teaches 
that this fabric is not a good choice for small ar- 
ticles that are in constant use, as it does not en- 
dure hard wear, while there is nothing handsomer 
for toilette boxes, or boxes for gloves, handker- 
chiefs, or jewels. 

There are also many things made of cork that 
commend themselves by their lightness, and be- 
cause they are new and inexpensive; these are 
cork pen racks fitted with pens of different sizes, 
paper-knife, and eraser; or else a blotter of cork 
for the desk, cork note cases, card pockets, and 
writing pads. Tusks of ivory, tigers’ claws, and 
pieces of buffalo horn are used for ornamenting 
many articles for gentlemen, or for forming the 
articles themselves, such as ash receivers, ther- 
mometers, watch stands, and pen racks. The ol- 
ive-wood pieces are less costly than at any pre- 
vious season, and like plush goods they are in 
great variety, from the covering of books and al- 
bums to the backs of brushes and the smallest 
articles for the toilette. New baskets of dark 
drab or brown willow are beautifully ornamented 
with quaint cashmere colors in fringes, balls, and 
tassels, with plush of old gold, olive, or blue, all 
wrought with Persian designs in threads of gold 
or silver; pretty baskets of this kind for knitters 
are $1 50 each, while others are fitted up with 
sewing implements, or are softly wadded to hold 
jewelry or gloves, or as mouchoir cases. Amon 
other gifts the nail cases, with brush, file, pointed 
scissors, chamois rubber, and powder for polish- 
ing, must be in special favor from the great num- 
ber that are sold, and the variety in which they 
are brought out in small cases only partly fur- 
nished, beginning at $2 each, up to the finest ones, 
with ivory, shell, silver, or gold mountings, that 
cost from $25 upward. 

Small folding screens are among the favorite 
gifts, decorated with needle-work, and a novelty 
for these is the use of Oriental embroideries in 
gay silks on linen combined with some artistic 
brocaded stuffs; these are mounted on slight 
frames of red mahogany or of dull ebony in 
preference to light woods or brass. The small 
panel screens to hang from the chimney of a lamp 
are prettily painted on silk, and bordered with 
plush, for $3 or $4. New waste-paper baskets 
are of black willow covered with plush wrought 
with gold or silver. The arrasene embroidery is 
effective on felt, silk, or satin pieces for cushions, 
chairs, table-covers, and for the long scarfs that 
cover the top of boudoir pianos. The arrasene 
may be had in either silk or wool, and is used in 
long stitches just as crewels are, instead of being 
sewed on as chenille is done. This embroidery 
has the appearance of raised work, and is very 
handsome in shaded foliage and flowers. The 
silk arrasene is sold for 15 cents a skein, and that 
of wool for 10 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The Christmas cards that accompany gifts are 
handsomer this year than they have ever been. 





The four prize cards are naturally the sensation 
of the season, and with their beautiful designs 
and rich coloring are worthy of being mounted 
in frames of ebony, whitewood, or gilt, as they 
are already shown in some of the shops. The 
choristers in white robes, the gayly clad maiden 
giving a Christmas ing, the Christ-Child in 
the manger surrounded by cherub heads, and the 
kneeling figures separated by doves, and bearing 
branches of holly and mistletoe, are charming 
gifts of themselves; but aside from these elabo- 
rate cards there are many small American cards 
that rival anything that comes to us from the 
other side of the water. The floral cards with 
background like moss, or else of silver or gold, 
the folding triptyches with saintly faces inside, 
the square cards with Japanese designs that imi- 
tate cloisonné enamel, landscape cards with win- 
ter scenes, the quaint little children, cherubs, and 
the many humorous cards with animals, chickens, 
or with human figures, skaters, etc., are so appro- 
priate, each of its kind, and cost so little money, 
that they give much pleasure, while adding but 
little to the Christmas expenses. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; Tirrany & 
Co. ; Stern Broruers; A. Serie & Co.; L. Prana 
& Co.; and Madame Gurney & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE appointment of General Hazen as the 
head of the Signal Service gives universal satis- 
faction. General Hazen is a person of great ad- 
ministrative talent, of scholastic training, and 
literary ability. In appearance he is a handsome 
and heroic-looking man, of superb stature and 
kingly bearing. e€ comes, on one side, of old 
New England stock. He married sume years 
since a daughter of Mr. WasHINGTON McLgan, 
of the Cincinnati Znquirer—a woman as brilliant 
in conversation aud charming in manuer as beau- 
tiful in face. 

—The fact that on the first page of the galop 
recently written by the Princess Louise the 
composer prints her name as Louise CaMPBELL, 
seems to excite much comment. But we do not 
know why it should do so, as it is the only name 
she has. 

—Madame Turers died, it is said, of cancer. 

—General RoBerts rose in a single campaign 
from a major to a major-general. 

—After seeing Boorn in Richelieu, Mr. La- 
BOUCHERE confesses that he is a great actor. 

—Pope LEo is said to be seriously ill, suffering 
from difficulty of breathing, compelled to forego 
his pleasure in his garden, and to stay in bed a 
good part of the day. 

—Mr. GLapstonge is described as a person 
carelessly dressed, but of extraordinary pres- 
ence. e has a broad brow, burning deep-set 
black eyes, powerful jaw, and dark face furrowed 
with care, study, and emotion. The Rev. Mr. 
BARTLETT, of Oxford, says of him that on look- 
ing over the minutes of a youthful discussion at 
the university some forty years ago or more, 
appended to young GLapsTONe’s name he found 
the note, ‘‘ This speaker spoke for the motion, 
but voted against it.” 

—Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL, the new Comptroller 
of New York, married a daughter of Coopgrr, 
the tragedian. RosBert TYLer, a son of Presi- 
dent TYLer, married another daughter. 

—The Misses Russe.1, daughters of the Hon. 
Tuomas RussELL, formerly Collector of Boston, 
and afterward Minister at Venezuela, have just 
gone to Rome to spend a year in the study of 
art. Their mother is a daughter of the cele- 
brated Father TayLor. Another sister married 
General [BaRRA, lately a high official under the 
Venezuelan government, but now residing in 
Boston. 

—The new Chinese Ambassador in Rome and 
Vienna is a relative of the Marquis TsENa, so 
called, is rich, able, and but thirty-four years old. 

—After her last performance in Berlin had 
been announced, PATTI gave another at the per- 
sonal request of the Emperor. 

—It is apprehended that the marriage of Mile. 
Buane and young Prince Rotanp BONAPARTE 
may lead to the suppression of the gambling ta- 
bles at Monaco, as the French government, if it 
ean help itself, will hardly be willing that the 
BonaPaRTEs should go on making themselves 
more powerful from such an unfailing source of 
wealth. 

—Mr. Car. Scnvrz’s proposition that the 
habe va should buy Lafayette Square, in 

Vashington city, for executive uses, meets with 
hot opposition, as, aside from the tremendous 
expense, it would do away with many historical 
places, such as Mrs. Mapison’s house, Dgca- 
TUR’s, the house where it was attempted to as- 
sassinate Mr. SewaRD, and many other buildings 
of a corresponding interest. 

—Mrs. VaLeRIA Strong, of Massachusetts, 
whose good works seem to be numberless as 
the sands of the sea, has just endowed the Pro- 
fessorship of Biology in Amherst College with 
fifty thousand dollars. 

—A part of the furniture of the imperial pal- 
ace at Biarritz, that of the grand salon and of the 
family rooms, is to be sent to the new home of 
the Empress at Farnborough, among other arti- 
cles some splendid Gobelins and bronzes—one 
of the latter a remarkable statuette of NAPOLEON 
in Egypt; the remainder goes to the Spanish 
chateau of Arteaga, still belonging to the Em- 
press. The room of the Prince Imperial at Bi- 
arritz, with his little bed, his writing-table, and 
books, has remained untoucheé till now. 

—Anotler suite of apartments has been put at 
the disposal of the Queen by the death of Mrs. 
CROKER, the widow of JoHn WILSON CROKER, 
one of the Quarterly Review slashers—a contem- 

rary of the early gladiatorial school who de- 
ighted in killing the weaklings of literature, 
and a friend of GzorGE the Fourth’s. 

—At a recent exhibition by the Cremation So- 
ciety of Milan, the body of ALESSANDRO Man- 
zoni, the author of the Promessi Sposi, was dis- 
played within a glazed coffin with so startlingly 
life-like an appearance that it would never have 
crossed a beholder’s mind that he had been dead 
seven days, to say nothing of the fact that he 
had been dead seven years, 

—The word to refurnish the White House was 
not always so easily spoken as it is to-day. 
When Mrs. MapIson once wanted some cur- 
tains for the Blue Room, she was able to find 
only half enough blue silk damask in the Dis- 





trict. But General Peasopy, the uncle and em- 
ployer then of GeorGe PgasBopy, bad brought 
from Newburyport some gorgeous yellow satin 
curtains, which one of the sea-captains of that 
place had purchased in Italy from the sale of a 
nobleman’s effects, and Mrs. Mapison combined 
these with the blue damask, and made the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion splendid with the furnishings 
of a drawing-room in a country town. 

—It refrestes the heart of humanity, which 
loathes helplessness and decay, to read of a lady 
like Mrs. Patty Stickney, of East Browntield, 
Maine, who at the age of ninety-six walks a mile 
without fatigue, and sews on tine work without 
glasses, 

—The presence of Mr. W. P. Tanerry, hale 
and active, in the State Department, where he 
has been since 1836, reading the proof of all the 
United States laws, is a good argument in favor 
of that civil service reform which would make 
the occupants of the civil service as permanent 
and secure as those of the military and naval 
service. 

—A lambrequin of macramé lace, entirely the 
work of the hands of a young lieutenant in the 
navy, is to be raffled in a fair for the benefit of 
the Children’s Asylum in Washington. 

—Prince NrkosHanze, one of the boon com- 

anions of the Czarowitz, has accused Mile. 

ROSKOVAYA, a colonel’s daughter, with stealing 
from him six million frances. She retorts that 
he gave them to her. The Czarowitz has or- 
dered him to let the girl alone, but the matter 
is now in the hands of the law, and as the girl is 
a golden-haired beauty with whom all the court- 
iers are bewitched, the prince has to run the 
gauntlet of a score of duels. 

—A lady is at the head of the Tennessee State 
Library, Mrs. Hatron, and she and her daugh- 
ter keep its twenty thousand volumes in useful 
order. 

—Young WILHELM Bismarck, the son of the 
German Chancellor, is about to marry Countess 
Irma ANDRASSY, the daughter of the Austrian 
statesman. 

—That even empty resolutions are not entire- 
ly useless was pointed out in-a speech before a 
recent Convention by Dr. Joun Corron Smita, 
who said that resolutions from bodies of respect- 
able people had broken up the Oneida Commu- 
nity, by arraying public sentiment against it, 
and they might do much more good in the fu- 
ture. 

—Funds were left by Miss Lisrrra Reist that 
Tower Street Hill, London, might be perpet- 
ually sprinkled with sand to keep horses from 
slipping. 

—Professor PALMER declares that coca is a 
very effectual reniedy for breaking up the opium- 
eating habit. 

—In the official list of the forces sent cut 
on the new Russian campaign, the name of the 
Countess Minivutine, daughter of the Minister 
of War, is given as the head of a corps of fifty 
nurses, most of whom are ladies of rank. 

—RUBINSTEIN himself conducted his new op- 
era, and the applause at the end lasted quite ten 
minutes. 

—The city of Buda-Pesth gives the Princess 
STEPHANIE a wedding present of a massive chain 
of gold a yard and a half long, carrying a medail- 
ion with the Belgian arms; a girdie set with dia- 
monds and emeralds, the clasp bearing the Hunga- 
rian arms; and ornaments for the hair to match, 
enriched with precious stones and enamel. 

—The Princess Irursipe, widow of AUGUSTIN 
ItursIpg, has left Mexico to visit her son, who 
is at school in England. 

—At the festivities of the recent royal deer 
drives in Scotland, reel dancing and the making 
of “free foresters’? were two of the features of 
amusement. Free foresters are made by smear- 
ing the individuals with stag’s blood. In the 
case of a lady « touch suffices. Mrs. CoRNWAL- 
LIs West, who is a fine reel dancer, was among 
those honored. 

—The Siamese ambassador at the court of St. 
James has been so pleased with the Albert Me- 
morial that he has had a model of it made in sil- 
ver, with the King of Siam’s figure instead of 
the Prince Consort’s, and forwarded to his royal 
master, 

—Mrs. Beren's Drop of Blood has been trans- 
lated into Russian, under the title of Do poslaidni 

rapli Krovi. People interested in Russian af. 
fairs have a jaw-cracking time of it justnow. A 
protégé of the Emperor’s, whose military prow- 
ess grievously disappointed him, is named Mr- 
CHAEL FYODEROVITCH NEKOPOITCHENSKI. 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH THOMPSON’s wealth is said 
to be behind the new French celony which 
neighbors Tom Hugues’s Rugby colony. It is 
to have agriculture and manutactures on the 
co-operative plan. 

—Mr. Simms Reeves has announced his retire- 
ment from the stage, to take place in 1882, when 
he will be sixty years old. It is, however, near- 
ly fifteen years since the glory of his voice de- 
parted, and he was obliged to have all his music 
transposed into a lower key. 

—The Carthusian friars, who have established 
themselves on a large scale in Sussex, are now 
in treaty with the Duke of Norfolk for one of 
his estates near their vast monastery at Cowfold. 
This establishment will soon be as enormous 
and complete us any of those old monasteries on 
whose extinction England used to pride herself. 

—When Racuet first played before the Queen, 
the Queen’s own mother took her India shaw! 


from her shoulders and wrapped it about her, 
Victoria gave her a diamond bracelet inscribed 
as from one queen to another, and court bulle- 


tins were issued respecting her health, When 
she visited England a second time, the irregular 
manner of her life had become known, and ne 
one about the court paid her the least social ox 
personal attention. 

—When remonstrated with lately fon giving 
forty dollars to a chance beggar at her carriage 
window, the ex-Queen IsaBELLA asked, “ Could 
a queen give less ?’’ 

—An Austrian count has a railway on his es- 
tate whose carriages are propelled by sails. 

—Miss GARDINER, an Irish landlady, was re- 
cently assaulted by a mob in the streets of Bal- 
lina, and took refuge in a shop, whose proprie- 
tor ordered her out. She then drew her re- 
volver and warned back the yelling crowd, and 
such was the fame of her marksmanship and her 
spirit that the mob was held in check until the 
arrival of the police. Her offense consisted in 
the belief that small holdings were ruinous to 
tenants, and that in order to pay rent and sup- 
port his family a man should have more land 
under rent, and her endeavor to combine her 
small holdings into those not so small, 
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Gop rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we were gone astray. 

Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ 
mas-day ! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 
This blessed babe was born, 
And laid within a manger, 
Upon this blessed morn; 
The which His mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


From God, our Heavenly Father, 
A blessed angel came, 
And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


Fear not, then said the angel, 
Let nothing you affright, 
This day is born a Saviour, 
Of virtue, power, and might, 
So frequently to vanquish all 
The friends of Satan quite. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 
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EGYPTIAN DESIGN FOR TABLE AND BUFFET SCARFS, BUREAU COVERS, TOWEL SHAMS, ETC.—OUTLINE-WORK.—From tHe New York Decorative Arr Soctery. 


The shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoicéd much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm, and wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway 
This blessed babe to find. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


But when to Bethlehem they came, 
Whereat this infant lay, 

They found Him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay ; 

His mother Mary, kneeling, 
Unto the Lord did pray. 

Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace; 

This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 

Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 





OUTLINE- WORK. 

HIS week’s design from the Decorative Art 
Society is in the so-called Egyptian style, 
and is intended for outline-work on a variety of 
articles. For instance, it may be used on towels, 
table scarfs—long strips to lay through the cen- 
tre of a table—sideboard scarfs, bureau covers, 
and towel shams; enlarged, it might be used for 
a curtain band, although in outline, on dark 
woollen cloth, it would be rather too compact 
and too light to be highly ornamental. The two 
figures are to be used alternately where a row of 
them is required, and where only three are need- 
ed, as on the end of a table scarf, the taller one 

is to be placed in the centre. 

In working outlines on small articles it is pos- 
sible, and often, of course, much more conven- 
ient, to do without an embroidery frame, the ma- 
terial being held convexly over the fingers, so 
that the stitches shall of necessity be easy over 
the surface. It is much more difficult to work 
evenly out of a frame, because a slight pull will 
pucker the thread, which the resistance of the 
frame would prevent. But care and patience 
will teach one how to do almost anything well; 
and very little can be learned without those two 
most important elements of success. Outline- 
work is done in the stitch described as “stem 
stitch” in the article on “ crewel-work” publish- 
ed in Harper's Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. It isa 


long stitch forward on the right side and a short 





stitch back on the wrong side, so that the lapping 
of the two stitches is as close as it ean possibly 
be. This is the stitch proper, but it can and 
must be varied in length and direction, according 
to the length of the line to be worked, the turns 
to be made, and other modifying causes which 
readily suggest themselves to the needle-woman. 
In doing the outlines of leaves, for instance, one 
begins at the stalk end, and works up the right 
side of the leaf, turning the work, and sewing 
back again down the left side. It seems unneces- 
sary to say that stem stitch should always be 
worked from the worker, but tyros sometimes do 
not know as much as this about needle-work, and 
in endeavoring to explain, it is better to be too 
minute than too concise. 

Ornamental towels, table scarfs, sideboard cov- 
ers, ete., such as the Egyptian pattern is intended 
for, are made in all sorts of linen and cotton 
fabrics, and occasionally in one silk stuff, pongee, 
which washes perfectly well. It is the theory of 
all true decorative art that its materials should 
never interfere with the full purpose of the arti- 
cle to which it is applied. Thus, for instance, it 
is not considered really artistic to make tidies, 
sideboard covers, doyleys, and similar things out 
of any stuff which will not wash, because these 
things easily soil, and require frequent cleansing. 
Pongee, the pretty soft India silk, which makes 
such cool summer dresses, is, from its texture 
and its delicate buff shade, a charming body to 
make all sorts of odd fancy coverings of, and 
bright -colored embroidery on it is specially at- 
tractive. It endures the laundry as well as most 


linen goods ; it comes of a very convenient width ° 


—about ordinary silk width—fringes delicately, 
as any fabric used for sideboard covers, etc., 
should, and costs about sixty cents a yard. 

Two shades of blue silk, two shades of rich 
(scarlet) red, two shades of brown, are all ex- 
tremely effective on pongee, and a well-harmo- 
nized conglomerate of colors is handsome, if the 
colors are rightly managed. To harmonize a 
number of colors and a number of shades of. dif- 
ferent colors is a very difficult task, and it can 
hardly be taught to a person who has not a quick 
eye for color. To blend contrasting hues, dull 
shades should generally be chosen, so that all 
violent contrasts shall be avoided. Pure blues, 
reds, greens, yellows, etc., should not be used to- 
gether, because each color stands out in clear 
and painful prominence, and there is no soft 
merging into each other. But blues with a sus- 
picion of green in their composition, reds verging 
a trifle toward brown, greens bordering on olive, 
will work well together. Yellow can be used in 
a much move vivid shade, because a very little of 
it goes a great way; yet yellow is very impor- 
tant, and wherever it can properly be used, it 
ought to be. In the putting together of, the mod- 
ern dull shades, it will be found that the result 
loses nothing in brightness; it only gets rid of 








the harshness of old-fashioned coloring. The 
Egyptian design worked in many colors has an 
especially Eastern effect, and is very handsome 
on soft-finished coarse crash, whether yellow- 
white or entirely unbleached. It may also be 
done in embroidery cotton of two or three dif- 
ferent colors. The usual red and blue and red 
and black are good, the main outlines being 
done in one shade, and the shorter and finer lines 
in the other. The working in several colors ne- 
cessarily implies the using of either silks or 
crewels. In the matter of silks, that called “ filo- 
selle,” and known in days of yore as filling silk, 
is generally used on coarse linen; for very del- 
icate lines on fine linen, a floss, sold at three or 
four cents a yard, and technically called Hea- 
ton silk at the Decorative Art rooms, is used. 
This produces effects almost as delicate as etch- 
ing, when neatly used. Needlefuls of it should 
be very short—even shorter than those of filo- 
selle—because it rubs and frays so easily, and 
while it looks badly, is also poor economy. Filo- 
selle comes in skeins, each strand of which is 
composed of twelve threads, that can be used sep- 
arately, or, where a very heavy outline is desired, 
two threads can be used. Where two threads 
are used, however, they must always be cut of 
the same length, and never doubled. In employ- 
ing silk on washable articles, it is, of course, of 
much importance that the colors should be fast. 
The Heaton silks are warranted not to fade, and 
with the exception of the blues—blue in all mate- 
rials being very uncertain—bear out the claim. 
Filoselle is less sure; but many needle-women 
take the precaution to put each skein separately 
into boiling water on the fire a little while, so 
that any unpermanent dve may loosen itself, and 
not subsequently injure theembroidery. The pro- 
cess does little harm to the silk or shzde, and is 
likely to save much later trouble. Knots in the 
end of embroidery threads are apt to strain the 
threads, and professional needle-women never 
use them, but hold the end in place by the fingers 
of the left hand until the work is begun. Crew- 
el can not be split, but it comes in fine and 
coarse qualities, which serve all purposes. 

The Egyptian design might be used for a table- 
cloth border in appliqué, by cutting the large fig- 
ures out of two shades of plush, and embroider- 
ing the stems and the outlines of the small figures 
in filoselle. Instead of making an entire border 
of it, the pattern might be put in the corners of 
a cloth in groups of three to good effect. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonveENT. ] 
HE dresses that are worn in the morning are 
not only short, but so narrow in the skirt 
that it would be impossible to walk in them with- 
out taking very short steps. This short narrow 





skirt serves as the foundation for the trimmings 
in such variety and the polonaises of such dis- 
similar forms that are now in vogue. 

Woollen dresses with very small plaids, color- 
ed threads, etc., are always trimmed with plain 
wool of the prevailing color of the plaid; but this 
trimming is invariably brightened by a piping of 
the most vivid color found therein. The extreme 
simplicity of the street costumes worn in the 
morning, either on foot or in a carriage, is com- 
pensated for by the richness of those assumed 
later in the day. The luncheon, dinner, theatre, 
and evening toilettes are dazzling, picturesque, 
varied, and of a splendor never before attained. 
Silk stuffs are embroidered with silk, or else 
spangled or brocaded with gold or silver. The 
long trains of the brocade, velvet, and satin 
dresses sweep the carpets and staircases, and the 
exquisite white laces—the rusty or yellowish 
tinge being less esteemed than formerly—are ar- 
ranged in jabots, collarettes of all forms, and 
cuffs. Plush enriches almost all toilettes with its 
effective light and shades. Provided they know 
how to assimilate, in the present eclectic fashion, 
the elements that are suited to their figure, face, 
and age, all women are beautiful, without excep- 
tion; when they are not, it is because they have 
not chosen wisely. 

Among the entirely new woollen fabrics, men- 
tion should be made of a fleecy stuff called poil 
de chameau, or camel’s-hair, and which differs in 
tint according as the hair comes from the back 
or legs of the camel; this, combined with plush 
of a similar color, and trimmed with colored metal 
buttons, is considered the most elegant morning 
costume of the moment. 

For these costumes gold braid is also used, as 
trimming on dark green, dark blue, plum-color, 
and even on black. This trimming is beauti- 
ful, but one must be very elegant to wear it; 
for these gold braids will have but a brief reign, 
and to-day it is necessary to know how to choose, 
not only what suits one’s style, but what suits 
one’s purse and surroundings. When a lady 
can not renew her wardrobe without ceasing, she 
should select standard fashions, and not under- 
take to adopt the caprices that vanish in a day. 
Gold braid is used like soutache, with two or 
three rows sewed on the edges and seams of 
dresses. All combinations of two fabrics are in 
fashion. One of the prettiest consists in making 
the skirt with three perpendicular pleats of plain 
cashmere, then three similar pleats of plain satin, 
and so on for the whole skirt. Another is made 
also plain, but with the skirt of cashmere, and 
the tablier of satin closely shirred, either hori- 
zontally or diagonally; in this case the joining 
seams between the skirt and the tablier are cov- 
ered either by a flat bias fold or a ruche, so as to 
represent a dress opening over a petticoat simu- 
lated by the tablier. These bias folds are often 
made of velvet of the same color as the satin and 
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cashmere, but embroidered with gold, or else of 
plush, and in the latter case the jacket corsage 
is made of the same plush. 

Many corsages are worn laced in front, and 
opening, or rather half opening, over a silk plas- 
tron, or high chemisette of light Surah, or a 
guimpe of black or white lace, according to wheth- 
er the dress is black or colored. Dubarry cor- 
sages are made of brocaded silk, the designs of 
which are embroidered with gold. This half- 
open corsage is furnished with a triple jabot of 
broad white lace. I have seen it made of light 
‘Jue brocade silk, and accompanied with a skirt 
o. light blue satin trimmed with gold-lace, 
An ong the half-long sleeves devoted to evening 
toilettes, some are pleated perpendicularly, and 
termiaate at the elbow, where they are finished 
by a caff covered with white lace, and slightly 
bouffant, forming what was called a sabot at the 
close of the last century. After borrowing from 
the eighteenth century a feminine corsage, Dame 
Fashion has appropriated from it several mascu- 
line coats, among others the Marquis habit, made 
of brocaded silk, and opening over a plush waist- 
coat, with buttons of painted porcelain, represent- 
ing shepherds, shepherdesses, and sheep. These 
buttons are large enough to give space for small 
landscapes. The Marquis habit is finished with 
a lace jabot. 

The latest fancy in the fashionable world is a 
fashion representing three dresses worn one above 
the other, each of a different fabric. The dress, 
of bishop’s violet brocade, is cut away very far 
on each side, so as to show from the belt a 
breadth of plush of a darker shade of the same 
color; this breadth is shorter than the dress, and 
is finished on the bottom by a very deep pleated 
flounce of old gold satin merveilleux ; this flounce 
extends (but very narrow, so as to form a bala- 
yeuse) entirely around the bottom of the dress. 

e corsage of the latter, which is open almost 
from the top to the bottom, is pointed, and is 
laced over a pleated plastron of old gold satin. 
In a word, this toilette, which is copied from one 
of Titian’s pictures, seems composed of an under- 
dress of old gold satin, a second short plush dress, 
and a third trailing brocade robe. This combi- 
nation, moreover, if not exactly quiet, is at least 
less conspicuous than some that are devised. 
“here is one now in course of preparation, to be 
worn at a marriage, with the under-skirt of cream 
savin, the second short skirt of light blue plush, 
and the robe, or dress itself, of bronze brocade, 
with the designs embroidered all over with plain 
and frosted gold. 

But by the side of these splendors there are 
simple toilettes that are charming. These are al- 
ways of wool, principally of vigogne and cache- 
mire de l’Inde. Here is the type of one of these 
truly Parisian costumes, Round skirt of seal 
brown cachemire, trimmed with a very deep 
flounce bordered by a band of Scotch plaid with 
red threads, Above this flounce is a broad 
drapery of the same Scotch plaid, with two flat 
revers of seal brown cachemire, buttoned back 
with three very large button-holes and red but- 
tons, The skirt is slightly draped in the back. 
The basque, of seal brown cachemire, has very 
long and clinging skirts, and is made with a small 
Carrick cape, bordered with Scotch plaid. Large 
seal brown felt hat, with mottled seal brown and 
red feathers. 

If the fashion of very long black kid gloves 
has disappeared, unless, at least, for wholly black 
evening toilettes, another has arisen in its stead— 
that of gloves entirely covering the arm, whatever 
may be the length of the sleeve, even when very 
short. These gloves are almost always of white 
or cream peau de Swéde, embroidered in colored 
silks with bouquets, garlands, branches of leaves, 
ete., but, above all, with an escutcheon and armo- 
rial bearings, when the wearer chances to possess 
them, surmounted by the crown belonging to the 
title borne by her. Ladies who have neither coats 
of arms nor crowns have their initials embroider- 
ed on their gloves, or sometimes a well-chosen 
motto. Fancy jewelry is still the rage; among 
other articles, a huge clasp, in shape precisely like 
the great brass belt clasp for dresses, but these 
clasps are made of diamonds, and used in the 
guise of a brooch. EmMetine Raymon. 





LITTLE BLICK. 
A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

Exorturnt Jacob and Barbara Fels 

Were honest and hard-working people ; 
Their farm gave a living, and gave little else, 

Save glimpses of Mitteldorf steeple, 
"Neath which Pastor Miihibach, with pious intention, 
Preached heaven and—the place it’s not proper to 

mention. 


Now our ideas of a future world’s bliss 
We're apt, be they gloomy or pleasant, 
To draw from the patterns life shows us in this; 
And living is hard for the peasant; 
The poor German pastor finds life quite as tearful: 
So faith around Mitteldorf wasn’t too cheerful. 


Saddest of all with the gospel of joy 
Was good Farmer Fels; and with reason, 
His neighbors declared, for he had such a boy— 
A bundle of infantile treason, 
A six-year-old reprobate, golden-haired sinner, 
Who wouldn't learn psalms, and who would bolt his 
dinner. 


Blick, he wae called, for his mischief was done 
As swiftly and natural as winking. 
A mischief right wicked it was, and not fun; 
For Blick did his own little thinking, 
Believed Heaven's wrath against small boys was awful, 
Yet took like a pirate to all things unlawful. 


The epples he stole and the kittens be drowned 
Would furnish a sizable city 

With cider and music; the birds’ nests he found, 
And robbed without conscience or pity, 

Passed counting, as wicked young Blick had passed 
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Jacob had said, and the boy understood, 
That bad children burned up forever ; 
And Barbara urged him each day to be good, 
With threats God would pardon him never. 
Blick answered his parents till horror would seize 
fem: 
“They're tho croth in heaven, I don’t care to pleathe 
’em.” 


What could be done with so wicked a child? 
The pastor prescribed Bible verses. 
“The profligate son is by Satan beguiled, 
So teach him the Scriptural curses.” 
“They're awful long words; though,” laughed Blick, 
“they don’t scare me, 
T'th tho drefful bad, and the angelth can’t bear 
me.” 


Blick shook his curls, and ran after the sheep. 
"Twas twilight, that eve of all others 

When, smiling and warm from his soft baby sleep, 
A child, like our own little brothers— 

The blessed Christ Child, with embraces so tender— 

Drew all the dark world into heaven’s own splendor. 


Christmas diversion was quite new to Blick. 
And there was a “‘ Christmas-tree party” 
The good pastor's wife was to give; and so quick 
The boy went his errand, and hearty, 
That Jacob could never suspect he was cheating, 
And left a stray lamb on the mountain path bleating. 


Dressed in his best, with brand-new wooden shoes, 
And face all ashine, he went trudging 
To Mitteldorf; though he could hardly refuse 
To mark how his conscience kept nudging 
His guilty young elbow; and bitter winds sighing 
Seemed fearfully like a lost lamb’s mournful crying. 


Barbara said, “‘ Mind your manners, you Blick, 
For this is the parsonage house now.” 
The boy made a bob and a neat little kick. 
Said Jacob, “ Be still as a mouse now; 
The Christ-Child is here, and he hates every bad 
boy.” 
Blick muttered, “ Don’t care,” and behaved like a mad 
boy. 


Stay with his father and mother he wonldn’t, 
But hither and thither went racing, 
And answered the pastor’s reproofs as he sh 
Till suddenly short he stopped, facing 
A glitter and glory of innocent splendor, 
A scene that was bright, and yet home-like and 
tender. 
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Made as a bower, with flowers entwined 
On drapery gauze-like and tinted, 
The parlor just opened on Blick’s simple mind 
As something life never had hinted. 
A tree, hung with lights and with beanty Elysian, 
Was there in the midst, and beneath it—a vision. 


A dear little child—’twas the good pastor's own— 
Half scared and half sweetly audacious, 
A wee baby lad, that just toddled alone, 
Stood forth (ah! the custom is gracious) 
As Jesus the Child, whom the blesséd old story 
Brings close to our hearts in His infantile glory. 


Blick showed amaze in his wondering stare. 
The baby, espying how rosy 
The chap’s little cheeks were, how yellow his hair, 
Laughed softly, and reached him a posy, 
Then held out his dimpled arms, frankly and merry, 
And put up his lips, that were sweet as a cherry. 


Springing at once to the pretty embrace 
(For children, thank Heaven! aren’t hanghty), 
Blick cried, with delight shining out of his face, 
“The Christ-Child don’t thay I am naughty. 
Oh, thee how he puth hith dear white armth around 


me, 
Like I wath his brother, and he had jutht found 
me!” 


Things are received very much as they seem 
At six years of age, and the portal 
Of heaven seemed opened to Blick in a dream. 
That the baby was only a mortal 
He never suspected; then, after he kissed him, 
The boy wasn’t thought of till somebody missed 
him. 


Long was the search through the house and the 


street ; 
The village was all in a flurry. 
The snow began falling, but no one could meet 
The lost little Blick. In a hurry, 
With lanterns, a crowd went abroad on the high- 


Then hunted the fields and the steep mountain by- 
road. 


“Surely,” said Jacob, “the child will be dead 
If even we find him, so bitter 
The night is, and windy, and dark overhead.” 
“The snow, with its treacherous glitter, 
Will cover him up,” sobbed poor Barbara, wildly; 
While Miihibach, the pastor, encouraged them mildly. 


Suddenly rose a great shouting and cheer. 
Those high on the mountain had found him! 
The others with dreadful forebodings drew near, 
Then all gathered closely around him. 
What! frozen? What! dying? Perhaps dead al- 
ready! 
No, thank you; Blick stood on his legs, strong and 
steady. 


Fighting along in the teeth of the storm, 
Bare- yet clasping tightly 
A lamb, that he tried to hold sheltered and warm, . 
The brave little man looked up brightly, 
And said, “Take the lammie; he’s froze, very nearly. 
I got him betauth the Christ-Child lovth me dearly.” 
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“Tf,” he went on, condescending to ride 
His father’s strong arm, and be petted, 
“The lamb had been lotht, the dear Christ would have 


cried, 
“And then I'd been dreffully fretted.” 
Fagged out, he soon slept. “Let me kiss him and 
hold him; 
To-morrow,” wept Barbara, “I'll have to scold him.” 


“No,” cried good Miihlbach ; “ the boy has come near 
The truth of our dear, divine Master. 

A sweet, cheerful love is more potent than fear. 
Your sadiy mistaken old pastor 

Has laid the dark shadows of earth on God’s glory. 

My sermon for Christmas is—little Blick’s story.” 
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SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
IN THE DEEPS. 


Tre sudden shock of the cold night air was a 
relief to his burning brain; and so, as he also 
passed into the crowded streets, was the low, 
continuous thunder all around him. The theatres 
were coming out; cabs, omnibuses, carriages, add- 
ed to the muffled roar; the pavements were 
thronged with people talking, laughing, jostling, 
calling out one to the other. He was glad to lose 
himself in this seething multitude; he was glad 
to be hidden by the darkness; he would try to 
think, 

But his thoughts were too rapid and terrible 
to be very clear, He only vaguely knew—it was 
a conscic at d top both heart 
and brain like a consuming fire—that the beauti- 
ful dreams he had been dreaming of a future be- 
yond the wide Atlantic, with Natalie living and 
working by his side, her proud spirit cheering 
him on and refusing to be daunted—these dreams 
had been suddenly snatched away from him; and 
in their stead, right before him, stood this pitti- 
less, inexorable fate. He could not quite tell 
how it had all occurred; but there at least was 
the horrible certainty staring him right in the face. 
He could not avoid it; he could not shut his eyes 
to it, nor draw back from it; there was no es- 
cape. Then some wild desire to have the thing 
done at once possessed him. At once—at once 
—and then the grave would cover over his re- 
morse and despair. Natalie would forget: she 
had her mother now to console her, Evelyn 
would say, “ Poor devil! he was not the first who 
got into mischief by meddling in schemes without 
knowing how far he might have to go.” Then, 
amid all this confused din of the London streets, 
what was the phrase that kept ringing in his ears ? 
—‘ And when she bids die he shall surely die.” 
But he no longer heard the pathetic vibration of 
Natalie Lind’s voice ; the words sounded to him 
solemn, and distant, and hopeless, like a knell. 
But only if it were over—that was again his 
wild desire. In the grave was forgetfulness and 
peace. 

Presently a curious fancy seized him. At the 
corner of Windmill Street a ragged youth was 
bawling out the name of a French journal. Brand 
bought a copy of the journal, passed on, and walk- 
ed into an adjacent café, and took a seat at one 
of the small tables. A waiter came to him, and 
he mechanically ordered coffee. He began to 
search this newspaper for the array of paragraphs 
usually headed “ Tribunaux.” 

At last, in a corner of the newspaper, he found 
that heading, though under it there was nothing 
of any importance or interest. But it was the 
heading itself that had a strange fascination for 
him, He kept his eyes fixed on it. Then he be- 
gan to see’ detached phrases and sentences—or 
perhaps it was only in his brain that he saw them: 
“The Assassination of Count Zaccatelli—The ac- 
cused, an Englishman, who refuses to declare his 
name—admits that he had no personal enmity— 
commanded to execute this horrible crime—a pun- 
ishment decreed by a Society which he will not 
name—confesses his guilt—is anxious to be sen- 
tenced at once, and to die as soon as the law per- 
mits, ,.. This morning the assassin of Cardinal 
Zaccatelli—who has declared his name to be Ed- 
ward Bernard—was executed.” 

He hurriedly folded up the paper, just as if he 
were afraid of some one overlooking and reading 
these words, and glanced around. No one was 
regarding him. The café was nearly full, and 
there was plenty of laughing and talking amid 
the glare of the gas. He slunk out of the place, 
leaving his coffee untasted. 

But when he had got outside, he straitened 
himself up, and his face assumed a firmer expres- 
sion. He walked quickly along to Clarges Street. 
The Evelyns’ house was dark from top to bottom : 
apparently the family had retired for the night. 
“Perhaps he is at the Century,” Brand said to 
himself, as he started off again. But just as he 
got to the corner of the street, a hansom drove 
up, and the driver, taking the corner too quickly, 
sent the wheel on to the curb. 

“Why don’t you look where you're going to ?” 
a voice called out from the inside of the cab. 

“Ts that you, Evelyn?” Brand cried. 

“Yes, it is!” was the reply; and the hansom 
was stopped, and Lord Evelyn descended. “I 
am happy to say that I can still answer for my- 
self. I thought we were in for a smash.” 

“Can you spare me five minutes ?” 

“ Five hours, if you like.” 

The man was paid; the two friends walked 
along the pavement together. 

“T am glad to have found you after all, Eve- 
lyn,” Brand said. 
had a bad shake.” 

“Tnever knew you had any. I always fancied 
you could drive a fire-brigade engine full gallop 
along the Strand, on a wet night, with the theatres 
coming, out.” 

“A few minutes’ talk with you will help me to 
pull myself together again, Need we go into the 
house ?” 





“We sha’n’t wake anybody.” 

They noiselessly went into the house, and pass- 
ed along the hall until they reached a small room 
behind the dining-room. The gas was lit, burn- 
ing low. There were biscuits, seltzer-water, and 
spirits on the table. 

_Lord Evelyn was in the act of turning the gas 
higher, when he happened to catch sight of his 
friend. He uttered a quick exclamation. Brand, 
who had sat down on a chair, was crying, with 
his hands over his face, like a woman. 


“The fact is, my nerves have ’ 





“Great heavens! what is it, Brand ?” 

That confession of weakness did not last long. 
Brand rose to his feet impatiently, and took a turn 
or two up and down the small room. 

“What is it? Well, I have received my sen- 
tence to-night, Evelyn. But it isn’t that; it is 
the thought of those I shall leave behind—Nat- 
alie, and those boys of my sister, if people 
were to find out after all that they were related 
to me—” 

He was looking at the things that presented 
themselves to his own mind; he forgot that Eve- 
lyn could not understand; he almost forgot that 
he was speaking aloud. But by-and-by he got 
himself better under control. He sat down again. 
He forced himself to speak calmly: the only sign 
of emotion was that his face was rather pale, and 
his eyes looked tired and harassed. 

“Yes, I told you my nervous system had got a 
shock, Evelyn. But I think I have got over it. 
It won’t do for one in my position to abandon 
one’s self to sentiment.” 

“T wish you would tell me what you mean.” 

Brand regarded him. 

“T can not tell you the whole thing; but this 
will be enough. The Council have decreed the 
death of a certain person, and I am appointed his 
executioner.” 

“You are raving mad !” 

“Perhaps it would be better if I were,” he 
said, with a sigh. ‘“ However, such is the fact. 
The ballot was taken to-night; the lot fell to me. 
I have no one to blame—except myself.” 

Lord Evelyn was too horrified to speak. The 
calm manner of his companion ought to have car- 
ried conviction with it; and yet—and yet—how 
could such a thing be possible ? 

“Yes, I blame myself,” Brand said, “for not 
having made certain reservations when pledging 
myself to the Society. But how was one to think 
of such things? When Lind used to denounce 
the outrages of the Nihilists, and talk with indig- 
nation of the useless crimes of the Camorra, how 
could one have thought it possible that assassina- 
tion should be demanded of you as a duty ?” 

“But Lind!” Lord Evelyn exclaimed. “ Sure- 
ly Lind does not approve of such a-thing!” 

“No, he does not,” Brand answered. “ He says 
it will prove a misfortune—” 

“Then why does he not protest ?” 

“Protest against a decree of the Council !” the 
other exclaimed. “ You don’t know as much as 
I do, Evelyn, about that Council. No, I have 
sworn obedience, and I will obey.” 

He had recovered his firmness; he seemed re- 
signed—even resolved. It was his friend who 
was excited, 

“T tell you all the oaths in the world can not 
compel a man to commit murder,” Evelyn said, 
hotly. 

“Oh, they don’t call it murder,” Brand replied, 
without any bitterness whatever; “they call it a 
punishment, a warning to the evil-doers of Eu- 
rope. And no doubt this man is a great scoun- 
drel, and can not be reached by the law; and 
then, besides, one of the members of the Society, 
who is poor and old, and who has suffered griev- 
ows wrong from this man, has appealed to the 
Council to avenge him. No; I can see their po- 
sition. I have no doubt they believe they are 
acting justly.” 

“ But you yourself do not think so.” 

“My dear fellow, it is not for the private sol- 
dier to ask whether his sovereign has gone to 
war justly or unjustly. It is his business to obey 
commands—to kill if need be—according to his 
oath.” 

“Why, you are taking the thing as a matter of 
course,” Lord Evelyn cried, indignantly. “I can 
not believe it possible yet. And—and if it were 
possible, consider how I should upbraid myself: 
it was I who led you into this affair, Brand.” 

“Oh no,” said the other, absently. 

He was staring into the smouldering fire, and 
for a second or two he sat in silence. Then he 
said, slowly and thoughtfully: 

“T am afraid I have led a very selfish life. 
Natalie would not say so; she is generous. But 
it is true. Well, this will make some atonement. 
She will know that I kept my word to her. She 
gave me that ring, Evelyn.” 

He held out his hand for a moment. 

“It was a pledge that I should never draw 
back from my allegiance to the Society. Well, 
neither she nor I then fancied this thing could 
happen; but now I am not going to turn coward. 
You saw me show the white feather, Evelyn, for 
a minute or two: I don’t think it was about my- 
self ; it was about her—and—and one or two oth- 
ers. You see our talking together has sent off 
all that nervous excitement; now we can speak 
about business—” 

“T will not—I will not,” Evelyn said, still t- 
ly moved. “TI will go to Lind himself. I will 
tell him that no duty of this kind was ever con- 
templated by any one joining here. It may be 
all very well for Naples or Sicily ; it won’t do for 
the people on this side the Channel. It will ruin 
his work. He must appeal; I will drive him to it.” 

“My dear fellow,” Brand said, quietly, “I told 
you Lind has accepted the execution of this affair 
with reluctance. He knows it will do our work 
—well, my share in it will be soon over—no good. 
But in this business there is no appeal. You are 
only a Companion; you don’t know what strin- 
gent vows you have to undertake when you get 
into the other grades. Moreover, I must tell you 
this thing to his credit: he is not bound to take 
the risk of the ballot himself, but he did to-night. 
It is all over and settled, Evelyn. What is one 
man’s life, more or less? People go to throw 
away hundreds of thousands of lives ‘ with a light 
heart.’ And even if this affair should give a 


slight shock to some of our friends here, the ef- 
fect will not be permanent. The organization is 
too big, too strong, too eager, to be really injured 
by such a trifle. 
matters now.” 
“T won't hear you—I will not allow this—” 


I want to talk about business 
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Lord Evelyn protested, trembling with excite- 
ment. 

“ You must hear me; the time is short,” Brand 
said, with decision. ‘“ Wher this thing has to be 
done, I don’t know; I shall probably hear to- 
morrow ; but I must at once take steps to pre- 
vent shame falling on the few relatives I have. 
I shall pretend to set out on some hunting expe- 
dition or other—Africa is a good big place for 
one to lose one’s self in—and if I do not return, 
what then? I shall leave you my executor, Eve- 
lyn; or rather it will be safer to do the whole 
thing by deed of gift. I shall give my sister’s 
eldest son the Buckinghamshire place; then I 
must leave the other one sqmething. Five hun- 
dred pounds at four per cent. would pay that 
poor devil Kirski’s rent for him, and help him on 
a bit. Then I am going to make you a present, 
Evelyn; so you see you shall benefit too. Then 
as for Natalie—or rather, her mother—” 

“Her mother!” Evelyn stared at him. 

“ Natalie’s mother is in London: you will learn 
her story from herself,” Brand continued, briefly. 
“In the mean time, do not tell Lind until she 
permits you. I have taken rooms for her in Hans 
Place, and Natalie will no doubt go to see her each 
day; but I am afraid the poor lady is not very 
well off, for the family has always been in polit- 
ical troubles. Well, you see, Evelyn, I could 
leave you a certain sum, the interest of which 
you could manage to convey to her in some round- 
about and delicate way that would not hurt her 
pride. You could do this, of course—” 

“But you are talking as if your death was cer- 
tain!” Lord Evelyn exclaimed, rather wildly. 
“ Even if it is all true, you might escape—” 

Brand turned away his head as he spoke. 

“Do you think, then,” he said, slowly, “that, 
even if that were possible, I should care to live 
red-handed? The Council can not demand that 
of me too. If there is one bullet for him, the 
next one will be for myself; and if I miss the 
first shot, I shall make sure about the second. 
There will be no examination of the prisoner, as 
far as I am concerned. I shall leave a paper 
stating the object and cause of my attempt; but 
I shall go into it nameless; and the happiest 
thing I can hope for is that forgetfulness will 
gather round it and me as speedily as may 

»” 


Lord Evelyn was deeply distressed. He could 
no longer refuse to believe. And inadvertently 
he bethought himself of the time when he had 
beseeched and entreated this old friend of his to 
join the great movement that was to regenerate 
Europe. Was this the end, then—a vulgar crime ? 
The strong, manly, generous life to be thrown 
away, and Natalie left broken-hearted ? 

“ What about her?” he asked, timidly. 

“ About Natalie, do you mean?” said Brand, 
starting somewhat. “Curiously enough, I was 
thinking about her also. I was wondering wheth- 
er it could be concealed from her, whether it would 
not be better to let her imagine with the others 
that I had got drowned or killed somewhere, 
But I could not do that. The uncertainty would 
hang over her for years. Better the sharp pain 
at once—of parting; then her mother must take 
charge of her, and console her, and be kind to 
her. What I fear most is that she may blame 
herself—she may fancy that she is somehow re- 
sponsible—” 

“ Tt is I, surely, who must take that blame on 
myself,” said Lord Evelyn, sadly. “ But for me, 
how could you have been led into joining the 
Society ?” 

“Neither she nor you has anything to re- 
proach yourself with. What was my life worth 
to me when I joined? Then for a time I sawa 
vision of what may yet be in the world—of what 
will be, please God ; and what does it matter if 
one here or one there falls out of the ranks ?— 
the great army is moving on. And for a time 
there were other visions. Poor Natalie! I am 
glad her mother has come to her at last.” 

He rose. 

“T wish I could offer you a bed here,” Lord 
Evelyn said. 

“T have @ great many things to arrange to- 
night,” he answered, simply. ‘Perhaps I may 
not be able to get to bed at all.” 

Lord Evelyn hesitated. 

“When. can I see you to-morrow ?” he said at 
length. ‘“ You know I am going to Lind the first 
thing in the morning—” 

Brand stopped him abruptly. 

“T must absolutely forbid your doing anything 
of the kind,” said he, firmly. “This is a matter 
of the greatest secrecy; there is to be no talking 
about it; I have given you some hint, and the 
same I shall give to Natalie; and there an end.” 
He added, “ Your interference would be quite use- 
less, Evelyn. The matter is not in Lind’s hands.” 

He bade his friend good-night. 

“Thank you for letting me bore you so long. 
You see, I expected talking over the thing would 
drive off that first shock of nervousness. Now I 
am going to play the part of Karl Sand with in- 
difference. When you hear of me, you will think 
I must have been brought up by the Tugendbund, 
or the Carbonari, or some of those societies.” 

This cheerfulness did not quite deceive Lord 
Evelyn. He bade his friend good-night with some 
sadness; his mind was not at ease about the share 
he attributed to himself in this calamity. 

When Brand reached his chambers in Bucking- 
ham Street, there was a small parcel awaiting him. 
He opened it, and found a box with, inside, a tiny 
nosegay of sweet-smelling flowers. These were 
not half as splendid as those he had got the pre- 
vious afternoon for the rooms in Hans Place; but 
there was something accompanying them that 
gave them sufficient value. It was a strip of pa- 
per, and on it was written, “From Natalie and 
from Natalushka, with more than thanks.” 

“T will carry them with me,” he thought to 
himself, “until the day of my death. Perhaps 
they may not have quite withered by then.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








SONNET. 


I WALKED a lenges alone beside the sea; 
I found a jewel lying on the strand ; 

I stooped and raised it with a careless hand, 

Not knowing what its hidden worth might be. 
And in an hour the jewel grew to me 

Dearer than any other in the land; 

And in an hour I lost it in the sand 

Whereon the surges murmured ceaselessly. 

It may be there are others, rarely set 

And fashioned fairer, but for me I know 

There is but this one in the world; and yet, 
Though through the years that shall hereafter flow 
I shall not find it, let not vain ret 

Move mutely with me wheresoe’er I go. 


AT FIFTY. 


ES, fifty is a great age—people seem to think 

it is; a half-century. I have felt it as I 
looked back upon the years; I have felt it as I 
looked before me in the glass ; I have felt it in the 
society of Belle and her mates; I have felt it when 
people treated me with the cool politeness due 
their own self-respect, and, that done, have fled 
to the charms of little Belle and Alice, that only 
yesterday I remember in thgir cradles; and if I 
had any common-sense I sliould not have felt it 
with the regret I did. 

But I hated all along to be growing toward 
fifty. I hated to see that I could not sit out- 
doors of an evening without a little shawl; that I 
could not take the old rambles and rides of my 
youth unless fatigued; that instead of thrilling 
freshly in every nerve to the beauty of sunset 
and scenery as I used to do, I quivered only in re- 
membering how I used to thrill. 

And then, too, I dreaded to be old, thinking if 
some day—some day—Maskelyn should see me, 
and pass by without knowing me, or, if knowing 
me, knowing only to suffer mortal shock at the 
sight: never thinking that Maskelyn also was grow- 
ing old. Ah, perhaps I should have dreaded it all 
the more if I had thought the years were setting 
lines in the smooth olive of that face, were dim- 
ming the fire of those great eyes, were whitening 
the darkness of the locks that fell across that 
brow of his, were impairing the music of that 
voice. I never did think it. To me he had a 
sort of immortality. And now—now I am fifty 
years old, as I was yesterday; but it is not bitter 
any more, as it was yesterday, with that old bit- 
terness of vanished strength and interest; for I 
love life. I feel the blood bounding warmly in my 
veins ; death seems farther away than ever—it is 
only bitter now because I have nothing but this old 
face, this old heart, these used-up fifty years, to 
give Maskelyn. It is bitter, too, lest people 
should smile at Maskelyn— 

I was sitting in the porch, thinking of my 
years, that day. After all, it seemed but the day 
before that I had sat there with the delicious 
odor of the honeysuckles blowing all about me in 
the dusk, and Maskelyn sat at my side, and the 
very air we breathed fanned to and fro in the 
fragrance full of the dark sweet mystery of love. 
It seemed as if all the world had been made just to 
come to blossom in that evening, stars and winds 
and vaults of heaven, the evening that he first 
said in words that he loved me, although our lives 
had grown together so for years that we had each 
known the thought of the other without speaking, 
and knew that there were no others on earth that 
could ever come as close to either of us as the 
other did. 

But this crowned the whole with certainty, and 
we looked in each other’s faces in the gleams of 
the starlight as if we were the two only people on 
the planet. Alas, we were not! 

For Maskelyn was still very young; and the 
traveller for a commercial house, he had his way 
to make. It was the morning after that night in 
the dark and the dew and the honeysuckle odor 
that he left the ring on my finger, and went off 
on one of his journeys. He was to go down the 
river to New Orleans before he returned; and he 
took the steamer Beauxtemps at St. Louis—and it 
was thirty years before I heard from him how it 
all happened. But the world is full of tongues, 
and I heard it, all the same, on the four winds 
that blow no one knows whither. 

There had taken passage on that fatal steamer 
a wealthy planter of Louisiana, with his wife, an 
invalid French lady, and their young daughter 
Adéle. She was a lovely little thing, this Adéle, 
andshesanglikeabird. Maskelyn heard her sing- 
ing one evening, and, passionately fond of music, 
he soon made her acquaintance, and was sing- 
ing with her. She was as child-like, too, as she 
was young and pretty; she had soon confided to 
him all her affairs, and he, secure in his plighted 
love, and never dreaming of misconstruction or 
trouble, became her hourly associate, and took 
pleasure in her innocent companionship. 

One afternoon they sat in their accustomed seat, 
reading, as it chanced, from the same book. In 
their occupation and their talk they had taken 
no notice of the excitement of the people about 
them, and if they knew they were racing the 
Charon, so they had been doing half the week, 
and thought nothing of it. And all at once a 
shriek of countless voices rent the air; there 
was a shock and an explosion, as if the bottom- 
less pit had broken through the bed of the river. 
The air was full of flying beams and falling men 
and women ; the river was full of them ; and they 
were two among them all, afloat but alive. 

Afloat in the branches of a huge tree that was 
sailing and swirling down the river, and in no 
immediate danger of destruction, but exhausted, 
and unable to do more than keep the breath they 
had for a while. If others had been saved, they 
had reached one of the banks, or had been picked 
up by the Charon’s boats. The quick Southern 
dusk was upon them before Adéle had done more 
than open her eyes and close them again. Nei- 
ther she nor he had been seriously hurt, but 
they were absolutely alone in the thick night and 
the rushing river. What else could they do but 
comfort one another, poor children, sitting side 
by side in the cradle made by the big branches, 
and trembling at all the dark, unknown tumult of 











the torrent, till suddenly, with a shock that might 
have wrecked them had not their clothes been 
caught on the branches, they were anchored on a 
mud-spit, and the stream was sweeping by ? 

The morning dawned redly over the great sea- 
like river. Flat-boat and raft and steamer went 
along; but no one saw their signals, or seeing, 
no one heeded them. Another weary night, fam- 
ished and faint, but keeping each other’s courage 
up; and at noon of the next day they were taken 
off. But in the two days and nights Maskelyn 
had learned that she loved him. And when, in 
turn, she learned that her love was in vain, it was 
only by force of arms that he hindered her from 
seeking the watery death from which he had res- 
cued her. The poor little passionate tropical crea- 
ture! 

He saw her, however, no more for a month aft- 
er the time that he left her at her father’s door 
in New Orleans, where he found the black-robed 
parents, who had themselves been saved, but who 
had thought their child lost, and received her as 
one raised from the grave, and would have given 
Maskelyn their all as her preserver. But Maske- 
lyn did not present himself there again; and it 
was not till his return from a trip through the 
neighboring region that Adéle’s father was able 
to find him, and to beseech him to accompany him 
if he would save his child a second time from 
death. And he found her on the brink of madness. 

Compelled by their kindness and their grief, 
he could do nothing but remain, and add his ef- 
forts to theirs. It was a superb home; wealth 
and art and climate could hardly do more to make 
it perfect. Perhaps the sense of its ease and 
luxury were delicious to the tired and almost pen- 
niless young man. And then there were always 
flowers, music, paintings, servants moving like 
shadows, cordial warmth and blessing, and the 
lovely young creature whose trouble his presence 
was beginning to lighten. Ah, yes, you see I am 
excusing Maskelyn—trying to make you excuse 
him. But it was all to be foreseen. Three against 
one? It was the world against one. For here 
at home was an obscure young woman, with her 
barely comfortable support; and there, on the 
other hand, were beauty, wealth, distinction, and 
all the promotion and success that come in the 
train of such things. 

But it was none of these that weighed suffi- 
ciently with Maskelyn. It was the one thought 
that his own action, his thoughtlessness, his im- 
prudence, had stimulated the passion that was 
driving the pitiful young girl toa mad-house. He 
felt that the sacrifice of his own dreams of hap- 
piness was a trifle in the way of expiation. And 
for me—pray do not smile at the idea—he some- 
how subtilely felt that he and I were at one; that 
I could only desire and urge him to absolve him- 
self from any wrong-doing in the affair; that it 
would be my wish—as it was my wish—that he 
should not suffer a life-long burden on his con- 
science, whether that conscience was morbidly 
sensitive or not, for the mere sake of our own 
present content, which never would be content, 
in fact, while he was restless under an accusing 
spirit and I was wretched in his want of ease. 

And so he married Adéle. 

Perhaps it would have been better had he writ- 
ten me the story of it, and not have left me to my 
imaginings. But he thought the course kindest 
to me was to let me think him a villain, and be 
healed of my hurt the sooner. And then, too— 
you must not think ill of me for saying it—I ap- 
peared to him so altogether lovely and to be loved 
that he could not br® believe, cost him what pang 
it might, that I should speedily be happy in the 
love of one I should hold to be a better man. 

And from that hour his career began—the ca- 
reer of no commercial traveller, but that of the 
son of a rich and powerful house, put forward 
for fresh honors all the time, now Governor, now 
Senator, and when war came, unwilling to take 
arms against either his native North or his adopt- 
ed South, going with the others to the villa on 
the Mediterranean, where life was a long dream 
of idleness and ease. He was a good husband, 
I am glad to know. He never allowed himself 
to feel that Adéle had done him an injury; he 
forced himself always to look at the other side, 
and value the advantages he received through 
connection with her father. She was a gentle 
little being, always beautiful, never altogether of 
perfectly strong mind or will again, but living 
and breathing through him; and she lived and 
breathed through him for twenty-five years. He 
could only be proud of her, in a certain way, at 
Southern springs, in Congressional life, as they 
went through Europe; her exquisite grace, her 
dark, large-eyed loveliness, the simplicity of her 
always perfect ladyhood, if one may use the word, 
were things always to admire, and crowds follow- 
ed her. He also admired her; he had a tender 
care for her, a gentle attachment to her, and if 
he never loved her, she never knew he did not. 
She hardly remembered that he had ever had his 
poor pale passion in the North. She died at last, 
thinking of him as only her own, and thanking 
him for the bliss he had given her in his long 
faithfulness. But his poor pale passion had be- 
come an ideal thing to him, a sort of pole-star 
round which his soul revolved so entirely as to 
be automatic and unconscious in its motion. He 
did not actively and all the time remember it, but it 
helped to shape his course, and it was always there. 

And at last, then, Maskelyn was his own mas- 
ter once more. But of me in his freedom it 
did not occur to him to think as an actual pos- 
sibility in flesh and blood. He had never heard 
of me; he had never dared to ask for me; he 
took it for granted that I was long since anoth- 
er man’s wife. And when, after some years 
more, in a manner unawares to himself, the mem- 
ory began to work in his heart, he came to the 
old town again as a pilgrim visits a shrine, and 
without a dream of finding me. 

And in all these years, after the first one of 
unbearable suffering, I had staid there in my 
home, doing the duty that came first to hand, 





both since it was duty and since it might prevent 
my pain. And the pain had passed at length, 
had left only a soreness and sorrow, had become 
sublimated, as it were, into something I would.not 
lose for all its pang. One by one, father and mo- 
ther, brother and sister, had left me; but I still 
dwelt in the sweet old house, and sat of summer 
evenings on the porch among the honeysuckles. 
At first I had thought I could never breathe 
their breath again; but at last it had grown pre- 
cious to me; it was my all of the love, of the life, 
Ihad hoped for. Bvt the score and more of years 
had not been unhappy to me; my daily routine 
had taken much thought; the poor children that 
I taught, and Belle and Alice and the rest, served 
in some degree to keep me young; for, as I said, 
I hated to grow old; and if any one was kind 
enough to say they would hardly know me for 
more than the elder sister of the young girls about 
me, my skin still so smooth, the color on my cheek 
so delicate, the pale gold of my hair still untouch- 
ed by silver, it was apt to move my heart with a 
little pulse of pleasure, although I knew, in truth, 
and for all that, that fifty years must always 
count for fifty years. Now and then I heard of 
Maskelyn in his public life—I had not exactly 
thought it wrong, once when I went to a large 
city, to buy a photograph of him, with those of 
some other public people; but I kept it locked 
away, and allowed myself to look at it but once 
every year. And when I did look at it it was 
only with one hurried glance of the eye, one thrill 
and spring of the heart, lest I sinned, lest I made 
him sin, and I wrapped it the closer away again. 
But the day after I had seen that face was al 
ways a day of mourning. And at last I knew 
that he had no longer a wife; and year went by, 
and year, and year, and he had not come. Some- 
times, in wondering and thinking, my heart would 
beat so loud that it seemed as if only fasting and 
prayer would still it, and I blushed and burned to 
think I wasted a throb on one who had long ago 
ceased to care, who never came to see; and one 
day I took his pictures, that of the boyish beauty 
and that of the stalwart man, and burned them 
both to ashes, and prayed that my love might 
burn to ashes with them, and my heart be cold 
and at peace in that my fiftieth year. 

But if I had not learned every line of the later 
picture by heart, whether I would or no, I might 
not have known Maskelyn when he came saunter- 
ing by the gate that night, and gave a look at the 
porch, and started as if a bolt had struck him, 
and stopped and leaned his folded arms on the 
gate, and stared at me as I sat there. 

He knew me. In the softly beginning shad- 
ows of the twilight my face seemed hardly changed, 
and air and attitude were still the same. He 
knew me, but he did not believe in me; he thought 
something had happened to his brain, or else 
that he saw a vision in a trance. He lifted his 
hat and rubbed his forehead; he half turned 
to go away; then he wheeled about, opened the 
gate, and came slowly up the path, with his sol- 
emn gaze still fixed upon me. Ah, how sweet the 
honeysuckle breath came, stirred by his advan- 
cing motion ! 

“ Livia!” he said. 

“Maskelyn!” I replied. And I felt as he did 
—impossible to say whether I was dead or alive, 
whether it was this world or the next, whether I 
really saw him, or it was, as it had been many 
times before, that I dreamed I did. And then I 
said to myself, “The worst has come, I shall hear 
presently that Maskelyn is dead.” But he was 
saying to himself—and yet I heard him: “Can 
it be? Is it so? Herself? In the old home! 
My God! if she should yet be free!” And then 
a glad cry,and we were in each vther’s arms. 
And we were fifty years old. Too old for such 
joy; and I drew back, all blushing and ashamed, 
only to be taken in those arms again. He broke 
off by-and-by a branch of the honeysuckle, and 
twined it in my hair. 

“What would Belle and Alice say?” I mur- 
mured. 

“Who are Belle and Alice?” said he. And in 
the sudden jealous spasm that I had I realized 
anew my fifty years and their twenty. 

“T am so old,” I said, “ and they are so young !” 

“For me you have eternal youth,” he answer- 
ed. “We are going to live backward all the 
years in which I have lost you, since you are so 
good, my angel, as to love me still, to refuse to 
reproach me, to forgive me.” 

And sometimes I ask if they to whom fate 
seems kinder, and gives a smooth current of love 
in their early season, have half the depth of de- 
light in it that they find who at a later day love 
with the concentrated force that, spread out over 
all the intervening years, might have been a shal- 
low and stagnant pool. Did I love Maskelyn any 
better at twenty ?—Not any fraction so dearly. 
Did he love me more? I can not answer for that. 
One could hardly love more than an abject wor- 
shipper loves a saint in her shrine, and so he 
seems to love. 

And so I am to be married to-morrow. I sit 
here in a daze, while Belle and Alice are weav ing 
garlands on the steps below. It does not seem 
to strike them as anything strange. “We were 
always sure you had a romance and a hero, Miss 
Livia,” they say. “Oh, it is like reading a new 
chapter. And you are going to come back here, 
after you have seen the great world, and never 
let us lose you?” And I forget, as I see him 
coming up the walk while they weave, that I can 
no more ride and ramble without fatigue, for now 
I have an arm on which to lean; and I know that 
I shall thrill once more to sunset and sunrise, 
water scene and mountain view, for there will be 
eyes to double all the beauty, and reflect it back 
on mine. I forget that any time has been stolen 
from me when I look at Maskelyn’s face, that 
has only grown stronger and more rugged and 
noble in the full light of his noon. I thank 
Heaven, that is letting me begin this life, how- 
ever short the life may be, so blessed, so blessing, 
although at fifty years. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BALL, 1780. 


See illustration on double page. 


SorntrLuaNt stars in the sky’s blue height, 
Frost in the breath of the keen cold night, 
Ice that rings to the skater's heel, 

River and lake as firm as steel, 

Steeds that with flying feet keep time 

To the merry, merry sieigh-bells’ chime, 

A world of music, a world of snow, 

A world of fun, and away they go, 
Beautifal, courtly, brave, and bright, 
Maiden, matron, squire, and knight, 

Bloom of the cottage, and pride of the hall, 
To dance till dawn at the Christmas Ball. 


Splendid the ball-rooms in vista seen, 
Wreathed with the wealth of the evergreen; 
Spice of the forest, exquisite, fine, 

Floats aromatic from cedar and pine. 
Glossy the white of the mistletoe, 

And the holly is vivid in scarlet show. 
Floods of the mellowest lustre fall 

From bowery ceiling and garlanded wall. 
Floors are smooth to the tripping feet, 
Blithe hearts thrill with a quicker beat, 

As resonant voices the measures call, 

And the glad hours flit at the Christmas Ball. 


Gray old fiddler with solemn face, 

Wielding the bow with a master’s grace, 
Harper whose notes drop liquid sweet, 

As the sound of a brooklet’s tinkling feet, 
You’re weaving in with the jocund tunes 
Harmonies blissful and magic runes, 

For eyes meet eyes in electric glance 

As the figures change in the mazy dance. 
There are whispered questions and soft replies, 
There is shy surrender to love's surprise, 

And by-and-by there’ll be priest and ring, 

And the Wedding March, and the hearts that cling, 
Semper fidelis, whate’er befall, 

Pledged this eve at the Christmas Ball. 


Seventeen-eighty! A hundred years 

Have sped, with their mingled smiles and tears, 
Since these ladies rustled in stiff brocade, 
These gentlemen bowed, and these pipers played. 
Promenade ali, and the century's past, 

We're rounding the hundredth year at last. 
The fair and brave of that vanished day 

Like shadows and dreams have gone their way. 
The young grew old, and the gay grew tired, 
Till nothing so much their thoughts dezired 
As a tranquil place to lie down and sleep, 
Where the bed was low and the rest was deep. 
The pearls, the rubies, the yellow lace, 
Descended oft, with a lovely face, 

To some bright girl who was proud of all 
That grandma had worn at her Christmas Ball. 


And ever at Christmas the joy-bells ring, 

The tapere shine, and the children sing; 

Ever at Christmas the tidal mirth 

Sweeps in its fullness over the earth ; 

Roses and lilies the century through 

Make summer at Christmas when love is true— 
The dear new love that is pure as gold, 

The strong tried love that is dear as old. 

Oh, swift steeds bound o’er the powdery snow, 
Oh, blithe hearts beat as away we go. 
Eighteen-eighty! The sweet notes fall, 

And the dancers meet at the Christmas Ball. 





{Begun in Hanren’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIII.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 


Ovr true masters are our servants. From the 
dark background of the kitchen they rule the 
house, dictate our actions, and set the lines of 
our public repute, we all the while thinking that 
we rule them, while they govern us. And the 
Rose Hill servants were no exception to the rule. 
Jones had given it as his opinion that Miss Stella 
was kept far too close by her pa, and the serv- 
ants’ hall had agreed with him that it would be 
good for her to see more company, and be bright- 
ened up a bit. Wherefore, in spite of the stand- 
ing order that “ Mr. and Miss Branscombe were 
not at home” when intrusive visitors chose to 
call, the day after this odd, misleading interview 
on the high-road he let in Augusta Latrobe, and 
took the chance of a wigging from his old mas- 
ter, as he said, for the sake of doing a good turn 
by his young mistress. 

“Mrs, Latrobe? I can not see her! Tell her 
I am indisposed—engaged—out—anything you 
like; but I can not see her!” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, peevishly. ‘“ How often must I repeat it, 
Jones—I am not at home to any one excepting 
on business, or where I myself give leave.” 

“ Mrs, Latrobe seemed very earnest, sir, to see 
Miss Branscombe,” said the man, with respectful 
pertinacity, “She would not take a refusal.” 

“Then she should have been made,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, crossly. But Stella, with something 
of her mother’s weary look added to her own 
more excited nervousness, said, quickly : 

“ Poor Augusta ! I should like to see her, dear 
papa, if you do not mind. I have not seen her 
for such a long time now, and she was such a fa- 
vorite with poor mamma.” 

“ Your dear mother made a great many unde- 
sirable favorites,” saia Mr. Branscombe, signifi- 
cantly. “ However, if you wish it,I will spare 
you for a little while; and—stay, I myself will go 
with you,” he added, with an indescribable air of 
condescension. “As you say, Mrs. Latrobe was 
a favorite with your poor mother, and I shall pay 
respect to her memory by conquering my own 
dislike and receiving her friend with courtesy and 
distinction. Jones, tell Mrs. Latrobe that Miss 
Branscombe and I will join her immediately.” 

What a wicked girl she was growing! thought 
Stella to herself. Why did she feel that strange 
sense of check and chillness when her dear fa- 
ther said that he also would see Mrs. Latrobe ? 
Why should she not be as glad now as she would 
have been in former days? Poor papa! He 





had doomed himself as well as her to this close, 
shut-up, solitary, and eminently mournful life. 
It was as good, then, for him as for her to have 
a break, and she was abominably wicked to wish 
that he had kept away. Nevertheless, she did, 
with a distinct if momentary consciousness that 
overwhelmed her first with disappointment and 
then with a feeling of sin and shame. She went 
up to her father, and took his arm with a ges- 
ture that looked like spontaneity of love, but was 
in fact unspoken contrition. 

“ Dear papa,” she said, fondly. 

“There, there, that will do, Stella !” he answer- 
ed, impatiently. She disturbed his thoughts and 
broke through the rhythm of his movements; and 
Mr. Branscombe liked to have his love, like ev- 
erything else, served up at the very right moment, 
and in just the manner and amount congenial to 
him at the time. “ You must not allow your af- 
fection, my dear, to become exigeante and ennuy- 
ante,” he said, “or to tread on the limits of 
graver subjects.” 

To which she answered, humbly, “ No, papa,” 
but felt wounded now as well as wicked and re- 
pentant. 

“It will gratify her if I give her an early copy 
of this,” then said Mr. Branscombe, taking one 
from a pile of quarto-sized black-bordered and 
hot-pressed cards which had come in from the 
printers’ this morning. 

It was his Threnody, printed in silver letter- 
ing, to be distributed among his friends. Photo- 
graphs of himself and his good Matilda headed 
the double columns into which the poem was di- 
vided; and in the middle, above the title, was a 
confused jumble of mortuary symbols printed in 
flat deep black. The contrast of black and 
white gave the card a curiously piebald appear- 
ance; but Mr. Branscombe thought the mixture 
effective, and the sentiment which united saintly 
beatitude with earthly mourning one of supreme 
poetic excellence, 

This was the pleasure, the dissipation, and the 
vanity of his later years. His old place as Beau- 
ty-man and Finery Fred—his old character of 
lady-killer—had dropped from him by the very 
foree of circumstances, but not his ambition to 
be Somebody in his society. He had elected to be 
that Somebody in the field of esthetics, where no 
one in’ Highwood could touch him, not even, in 
his own estimation, Sandro Kemp, the profession- 
al artist. And the exquisite delight to him of 
printing in a luxurious form his poetry and his 
musie, and then distributing copies to all in the 
place, was almost as great as had been formerly 
that of picking up another and yet another little 
heart found fluttering at his feet, and adding one 
more to the secret list—he had it yet—of con- 
fessed victims to his irresistible charms. 

“She will be flattered and gratified,” he re- 
peated, carefully choosing a copy where his own 
photograph pleased him; and Stella answered, 
in all good faith, “ Yes.” - And yet, why did she 
sigh as she spoke ? 

As the two came into the drawing-room to- 
gether, Augusta felt exactly the same sense of 
disappointment and chill that Stella had felt be- 
fore her, without adding to it the poor girl’s 
shame for sin. 

“What a dreadful creature he is?” she 
thought, as the scented, well-curled, melancholy, 
and elegant widower came slowly forward, evi- 
dencing the grace of refined gentlehood and the 
force of grief in equal proportions. 

“What an affected old horror!” she thought 
again, smiling with the forced hypocrisy of soci- 
ety, as she returned the greeting which he made 
with stately courtesy. 

He was not what he would have called “ fond 
of” Augusta Latrobe. Her critical judgment and 
unenthusiastic reasonableness annoyed him ; but 
even when he was not fond of people he was 
never less than elegant. He liked to feel sure 
that when they went away, though they might say 
he had been distant, they must confess he had 
been superior. 

“Here is a little thing I threw off the other 
day,” he said, handing her the card. “I have 


brought you the first copy, Mrs. Latrobe, know- 


ing the affection that you had for my poor wife, 
and the kindly interest on her part for you. The 
sacredness of the subject and the tenderness of 
the feeling with which it has been composed will 
condone its short-comings,” he added, with mock 
humility, short-comings in his work being like 
the squaring of the circle or the discovery of per- 
petual motion. 

Augusta received the card with tranquil polite- 


own impression that his good Matilda had had 
the habit of making very undesirable favorites 
indeed ! 

But it was not in flesh and blood—at least not 
in Mr, Branscombe’s flesh and blood—to remain 
content with such short measure. For what re- 
ward did he work, live laborious days and sleep- 
less nights, he said, but for the praise of his fel- 
low-men? He was not ashamed to confess his 
ambition. That last infirmity of noble minds was 
no spot on the face of his spiritual sun. For if 
he had the one, he surely had the other. His 
ambition presupposed his nobility, and he was 
quite content to confess the one if credited with 
the other. He was horridly disgusted with Mrs. 
Latrobe. Her want of appreciation was a mark 
of intellectual crassitude which by rights should 
have debarred her for the future from the privi- 
lege of his society. He would have refused to 
continue an acquaintance with one who had eaten 
peas with his knife, and surely this was even 
worse taste, and a mark of still lower condition ! 
Nevertheless, he could not be at ease-until he had 
forced from her politeness that acknowledgment 
of his genius which she would not give by the 
generosity of her judgment. Going over to her 
as she sat on the ottoman, holding the card in her 
hand, and still lovingly examining the sweet face 
of her dead friend, he sat down in the division 
next to hers, Leaning over her shoulder with a 
confidential as well as patronizing air, he said: 

“Allow me to read my little tribute to her dear 
memory, Mrs. Latrobe. An author knows his 
work better than any one else; and the first ren- 
dering of a poem sets the measure and gives the 
sense in perpetuity. The poet alone can render 
his lines in that perfection which insures com- 
plete understanding. Allow me.” 

He took the card from her hand and placed 
himself in his bardic attitude—his hands well 
displayed, his head well up, his small feet, whieh 
‘the large bow in his shoes made still more deli- 
cate, in a graceful position, the fingers of his left 
hand laid lightly on his chest. And when he 
had arranged his person according to rule, he 
opened the wearisome fusillade of his recitation, 
and mouthed through his Threnody in the man- 
ner of a fifth-rate actor playing Hamlet in a barn. 

When he had finished, he sighed deeply and 
handed back the card. Augusta took it with a 
faint inclination of her head, and a wholly unin- 
telligible murmur that might mean anything or 
nothing. 

“ How do you think they go ?” asked Mr. Brans- 
combe, after a moment’s pause. “ Well?” 

“Very smoothly,” answered Augusta. 

She could say so much in truth, for in reading, 
all the redundant feet were cleverly jumped over, 
and all the gaps were as cleverly filled in by 
newly created syllables, so that the measure flow- 
ed with tolerable ease, and the actual dislocations 
were not noticeable. 

Mr. Branscombe smiled. 

“T am glad you like it,”*he said. “I own Ido 
also. I consider it the most satisfactory thing I 
have ever done; and an author is the best judge 
of his own work, I think these lines are fine,” 
he continued, pointing out a passage ; “and these 
again,” indicating another. ‘This image is bold, 
is it not?” he next asked, repeating a phrase 
which contained two false quantities and nine- 
teen words of absolute nonsense ; “and this meta- 
phor reads well,” he said again, half chanting a 
certain couplet, then pausing for her reply. 

But now, when Augusta came full front with a 
fault which she had either to praise or to blame, 
she could not do such violence to her critical 
judgment as to indorse it. Had Mr. Branscombe 
been content with generalities, she would have fol- 
lowed his lead and would have slid over the dan- 
gerous places lightly; but when he asked her di- 
rect approbation of a passage which said how the 
laughing hour that had struck at this sweet spirit’s 
birth had now run down and lost itself in the 
great sea of eternity, she took her stand and en- 
tered her demurrer. 

“T think it wants a little clearness,” she an- 
swered. 

“So? and where? The Hours which dance 
round Aurora’s car—the home domestic clock— 
the sands of time—the tide of life—these are the 
ideas contained in the image,” he returned. 

“ Yes, but the classic Hour did not strike, and a 
clock does not run down into the sea,” she said, 
quite gravely. 

“There would be no poetry at all, my dear Mrs. 
Latrobe, if we poets were confused by the dull 
chords of prosaic fact,” he said, amiably conde- 





ness, but without warmth or enthusi She 
did not, as he hoped she would, turn to the poet- 
ry with that greedy kind of haste which predes- 
tines admiration, nor did she even look at his 
photograph. She turned to that of Mrs. Brans- 
combe, and tears stole between the lids as she 
looked. 

“Thank you, Mr. Branscombe,” she said, gen- 
tly. “How like her! Sweet darling! how like 
it is!” 

And this was her sole word of commendation 
to her poet. 

When he had shown the proofs to Hortensia, 
she nad wept over his noble lines ; and especially 
had that touching couplet which led off the rest, 


“ Sweet spirit, calling softly from the tomb 
Where death has laid thee in Cimmerian gloom,” 


seemed to her the soul of all that was majestic, 
eloquent, and tender, But Mrs, Latrobe, scarce- 
ly glancing at the silvered page, said nothing 
more than “Thank you,” and concentrated her 
attention on her dead friend’s photograph, which 
evidently interested her infinitely more than did 
his living lines. 

Mr. Branscombe could not choose but mark 
the difference between these first two recipients 
of his poem. How much the balance of good 
taste, good feeling, appreciation, and poetic in- 
sight went to the side of his pretty little Puritan 
devotee! and how strongty confirmed was his 





ding to her ignorance, and what he mentally 
called her earth-worminess. “All true poetry en- 
closes as much as it embodies. You must read 
between the lines, and find for yourself the statue 
within the marble, The value of the image is its 
comprehensiveness, its subtlety of suggestiveness, 
its combination of ideas, the faceted quality of its 
reflectivity. Guido’s Aurora and the grave dic- 
tion of modern ethics—where could you meet with 
a more prolific combination, a more precious em- 
balmment of diversified thought ?” 

“T dare say not,” said Augusta the earth-worm. 
“Still, I think it wants a little clearing up and 
bringing out.” 

“ Now that I have explained it ?” he asked. 

“T see your meaning, of course,” she answered, 
reluctantly.- Even this admission tried her. 

“ And seeing, you justify ?” 


She laughed. “No, I am so stupid in things 
of this kind,” she said. “My opinion is worth- 
less.” 


“No, pardon me, lady, not in the least so,” he 
returned. “ Molidre’s servant-maid stands as a 
sign to all of us creative geniuses. What we 
write we naturally wish to be understood by the 
world at large, else we labor in vain. Herewith 
I except, of course, that audience fit, though few, 
which is the consecrated interpreter of our esoter- 
ic meaning. But the verdict of that intelligence 
which represents the majority is useful to us as a 
guide and gauge. I am therefore glad to hear 





your objections. They represent.to us the non- 
conducting power of the larger half of the brain- 
world, and by them I can feel the pulse of the 
general intellect more clearly.” 

“ And I am, therefore, your foolometer ?”’ She 
laughed again, her bright eyes twinkling. 

He bent his handsome head with elaborate grace. 

“T did not say so,” he returned, gravely. 

During all this time Stella had not spoken. 
She was sitting on the other side of Augusta La- 
trobe, looking alternately at her father and his 
critic, but taking no part in the discussion. She 
greatly wondered at Augusta’s boldness, and ar- 
dently wished that she would close her mouth, or 
open it only to praise and speak poor dear papa 
fair. And she ardently wished, too, that she 
could get a word alone with her mother’s favor- 
ite, her own dear friend, albeit an earth-worm on 
the lower levels; though what she had to say in 
confidence that her father might not hear she 
would have been hard put to it to tell. Floating 
thoughts of her mother, of Cyril, of freer breath- 
ing, and of some change of subject, came and 
went like shadows through her mind ; but if it was 
not to be, it was not, she said to herself with a sigh ; 
yet how much she should have enjoyed a long, 
sweet, quiet talk of everything, or of nothing, 
and the sense of mental freedom and personal 
sympathy! 

Taking advantage of this slight change of front 
from his work to herself, Augusta turned rather 
abruptly to Stella. Like every one else she saw 
how changed the poor girl was, No longer the 
serenely bright, untroubled Star of olden days, 
she was now care-worn and anxious, with the 
watchful eyes of a person either too heavily tax- 
ed or ever in fear; and her face had a fevered 
look that made her beauty melancholy to contem- 
plate, because so dangerously brightened by in- 
ward excitement. 

“ Are you well, dear Stella ?” asked the widow, 
abruptly, laying her hand on hers, and feeling the 
fever through her gloves. 

“TI? Oh yes, quite!” said Stella, with that 
hysterical little laugh which so pitifully belies it- 
self. 

“You do not look so; and how hot your hand 
is!” said Augusta. “What have you been doing 
all the day ?” 

“T have been with papa in the studio,” answer- 
ed the girl. 

“Not out this lovely day ?” 

Stella glanced at her father. 

“No, not yet,” she answered. 

“What have you been doing, dearie, that has 
kept you so busy ?”’ asked Augusta, still inquisi- 
torial. 

“T have been copying music,” said Stella. 

She did not add, as she might, “ And I have 
been called off this, the ostensible work of the 
day, at least once in every ten minutes to exam- 
ine the new touches on this square inch of paint- 
ing, to hear the sonorous consonance of these 
two jingling rhymes, to give my criticism, which 
means praise, here, to add my opinion, which 
means concurrence, there. I have not been left 
even to my dull, mechanical occupation in peace ; 
but Ihave been mentally tormented, as much as 
absorbed—absorbed as so much food, so much 
electricity, is absorbed—by something that can do 
no good, however much it may be bolstered up, 
and that simply beggars and exhausts that of 
which it is supplied.” 

Yet indeed this was the real reason why “ work” 
for Mr. Branscombe was so profoundly destructive 
to his associate, It was this perpetual drain, this 
incessant going out, coupled with unrest, which 
had killed that good Matilda, and which was now 
wasting and fevering Stella. 

“ But copying music from morning to night will 
kill you, child!” said the widow, with friendly 


haste. “You ought to change your occupation 
more than that. Have you read your week’s 
books yet ?” 


This meant the books of the Reading Society 
to which all Highwood belonged. 

“ No,” said Stella. 

“You naughty girl! and they were so interest- 
ing. I hope that you have copied that pretty 
crewel pattern in the Lady's Newspaper? We 
are all doing it,” said the widow. 

“No, I have not had time,” answered Stella. 

“Stella! you idle child! What have you been 
doing ?” 

“Working for papa,” said Stella. 

The widow gave a little impatient movement 
with her pretty shoulders. 

“Well, but working for papa can not mean 
everything and all day long,” she said, laughing, 
to hide her vexation. “I see what it is; I 
shall have to come and look after you. I can 
not have you become idle. And one thing cer- 
tainly that you ought to do is to go and take a 
nice long walk. It is a sin to stay in the house 
such a day as this. Come with Tony and me. 
The little seamp jumped into a puddle, and made 
himself too disreputable for your drawing-room, 
so I left him at the lodge. But come with us, 
like a dear, It will do you good.” 

“T do not know that papa can spare me,” said 
Stella, in a hesitating way, the color coming into 
her face. 

Mr. Branscombe was still sitting in his bardic 
attitude, chasing a poetic image in the corners of 
the ceiling, and as if absorbed in thought. He 
started at this last mention of his name, and 
brought his eyes down from the ceiling to his 
daughter. 

“Yes, my dear? You spoke? Pardon me, I 
did not hear what you said !” he exclaimed, as if 
newly awakened and a little dazed, but always 
courteous and fond. 

“T want Stella to go out for a walk—to come 
with me and Tony,” Augusta answered instead of 
the girl. ‘She is looking so pale, and as if she 
wanted a little change and fresh air. You can 
spare her, can not you, Mr. Branscombe? She is 
afraid that you can not, poor dear!” 

“T can spare her, of course. My desires could 
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not possibly stand in the way of hers,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, with fine paternal chivalrousness of 
feeling. “It is not a question of myself, but of 
her own feelings. In her deep mourning would 
she care to be seen outside the sacred precincts 
of home?” 

“If you think it unbecoming, papa, of course 
not,” said Stella. 

“Your own heart must decide that question, 
my love,” he answered. “Observance is value- 
less when not spontaneously offered. Enforced 
tribute is dross.” 

“ But, Mr. Branscombe, a little walk can do no 
harm,” said Augusta, rather too warmly for pru- 
dence. “If you do not like Stella to be seen on 
the roads, we will go by the fields where we shall 
not meet a creature. She really ought to go out. 
Even a drive in a close carriage would be better 
than nothing, but a good brisk walk would be the 
best of all.” 

“If you have the heart to go with Mrs, Latrobe 
and take a good, brisk, happy walk, go by all 
means, my love,” said her father, answering Au- 
gusta through Stella. “ Your dear mother’s saint- 
ed spirit looking down on you will forgive the 
perhaps natural exuberance of youth—its perhaps 
natural demand for recreation, even at the most 
solemn seasons,” 

“But, Mr. Branscombe,” in remonstrated 
Augusta, “a little walk in the fields—that is not 
like any pleasure taken in the world and society.” 

“T say so. Stella can go if she will. I give 
her the free exercise of her own judgment,” re- 
peated Mr. Branscombe. “As I say, I want no 
tribute rendered to the memory of my lost dear 
one that does not come from the pure well of 
love undefiled. Go, my Stella ; forget your grief, 
your mourning, your mother and me, in a brisk 
and happy walk with Mrs. Latrobe. I do not 
wish to deprive you of your pleasure, my love.” 

“No, dear papa, I will not go,” said Stella. 
“Perhaps, as you say, it would be unbecoming.” 

“‘ And the consequence of all this exaggeration 
will be that you will get ill, Stella darling, and 
then you will have made bad worse,” said Au- 
gusta, hastily. “ All this kind of thing is really 
not reasonable.” 

“The critic of pure reason,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a polite sneer. “ Neither poetry of 
idea nor pathos of feeling, only the crystalline 
clearness of cold, icy reason.” 

“ Just so,” said Mrs. Latrobe, with an exasper- 
ating smile. “You could not have paid me a 
higher compliment, Mr. Branscombe. So let rea- 
son be your guide, dearest Stella, and come out 
with me for a breath of fresh air.” 

“No,” said Stella, whose wish had now died 
down; “I see that papa is right. I will not go 
to-day, thank you—some day, but not just yet.” 

“My good child! guided with the finest silken 
thread! all heart and conscience!” cried Mr. 
Branscombe, fondly. 

And Stella, still under the spell of: her early 
training and the glamour of her filial supersti- 
tion, was satisfied and soothed, better pleased to 
have won her father’s approbation than to have 
bad that little break in the melancholy monotony 
of her life. And yet—how beautiful it was out- 
of-doors! and how delicious a swift walk in the 
fields with that pleasant-tempered Augusta La- 
trobe would have been ! 





CHAPTER XX. 
THIN ICE. 

Suppenty the fount ran dry. The seed-time 
was over, and that of the harvest had set in. 
That harvest was the praise of the public, such 
as it was, at Highwood, when the poems were 
printed ready for distribution, the music com- 
posed ready for recitation, the pictures framed 
and varnished, and cards of invitation sent out 
in travesty of the artist’s “ private view.” Then 
Mr. Branscombe was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. That last infirmity of his nobleness was 
fulfilled to the utmost, and he was the veritable 
Apollo of his own Parnassus. For the present, 
therefore, what it pleased him to call his work, 
was done, and it was time that fruition should 
follow upon labor. 

But because he had made their yet young 
mourning a reason why Stella had been kept so 
close to work in copying and recopying his pro- 
ductions that she had not been allowed even a 
walk in the lovely lanes or the quiet fields, it was 
necessary for him to find a reason now why he 
should break so suddenly through the seclusion 
which had been due to his vanity, and ascribed 
to his sorrow. And he found it in his daughter’s 
pallor and Mrs. Latrobe’s suggestion. 

“You are looking a little pale, my child,” he 
said, the day after Augusta’s visit, speaking as if 
this were his own discovery, and speaking with 
his best air of fatherly tenderness. “I must 
not have you fail, my love. We must break 
through our sad seclusion, and go out into the 
world a little more than we have done of late. 
It will be a trial to me, but it is my duty to you.” 

“T should be sorry if you did anything painful 
to yourself for my sake, dearest papa,” said 
Stella, gently. 

He sighed. 

“You are all that is left to me; I must take 
care of you,” he said. “I must be father and 
mother both to my Household Star.” 

“Dear papa, how good you are!” said Stella, 
looking at him with grateful eyes. 

“Yes, I am a good father to you, and I was a 
good husband to your dear mother. The artist 
has not killed the man in me!” he answered, hon- 
estly believing what he said, for his vanity was so 

t, his selfishness so blindly sincere, that he 
did faithfully hold himself to be the sublime and 
all but perfect creature for which he And 
when he had sacrificed his good Matilda, and was 
now sacrificing his daughter to this vanity, this 
selfishness, he was to his own mind doing only 
what was right and holy. Taking the help of 
the lower creature in the production of such works 





as his made their glory as well as hisown. They 
aided where he created, and they were honored 
by their association with his genius. So much 
must be said for him. False as he was all through 
—mere mask, wind-bag, simulacrum as he was— 
he was unconsciously false. He lived in a world 
of his own, where he was what he assumed to be. 
It would have taken a miracle to convince him 
that he was less than a genius and lower than a 
hero. This world scarcely gives enough credit 
to the transforming power of vanity, to the sin- 
cerity of man’s own self-deception; but Mr. 
Branscombe was really ard truly in a self-evolved 
golden cloud, mere» which he saw nothing as it 
was, and himself the most transformed of all. 
Had he been self-condemned through conscious- 
ness he could not have imposed even 6n Stella as 
he did. It was the very sincerity of his vanity 
which gave it vitality and impressiveness, and 
which hid his own humbug from himself. 

“ And as you are so pale and wan, my love,” 
he went on to say, affectionately, “I will take you 
for an airing, and carry you my your friends. 
So go and make yourself ready, I have ordered 
the carriage for three o’clock, We will make a 
little round, and I will take our friends these 
cards, They will appreciate the attention.” 

“Very well, papa,” said Stella, without a smile 
or sign of pleasure. 

She dare not say so, but how much better she 
would have liked a walk across the fields, and 
those cards not distributed, nor their visits paid ! 
She scarcely knew herself in those latter days, 
nor understood why she shrank with such sensi- 
tive shame from the artistic publicity which was 
her father’s glory, and until now had been her 
own proud delight. What made her dread where 
formerly she had rejoiced ?—dislike what she had 
loved? She could not shake off the feeling of 
desecration to her mother’s memory in all these 
poems and pictures, these nocturnes and the like, 
which were sent about among the neighbors like, 
bellmen’s verses. Yet how could papa’s beau- 
tiful work desecrate that dear memory? And 
would papa do anything whatever that was not 
inspired by the most sublime and delicate feel- 
ing ?—papa, who paid such enthusiastic respect 
to that beloved memory as even to object to her 
having fresh air and exercise? It was impossi- 
ble, and Stella knew that it was impossible. 

Nevertheless, she wished that he had not taken 
those silver-printed cards to distribute, and that 
they had simply gone for a walk together. 

As it was impossible for her to say all this, and 
as she had not even thought it all out clearly to 
herself, she did as she was bidden, and put on 
her hat and cape. Then they got into the little 
brougham, where Mr. Branscombe had placed a 
pile of cards already inclosed in envelopes and 
directed. Before they set off he drew up both 
windows, save for the space of an inch on his own 
side. Sitting so much in his close hot studio had 
spoiled his taste for fresh air, and he dreaded 
cold almost as much as if he had been a dormouse. 
Sherrardine was the first place to which they went. 
It was the farthest off, and Mr. Branscombe took 
it first, meaning to work round by Mrs. Morshead 
—from whom the interdict had been perforce 
taken since poor Mrs. Branscombe’s death—and 
then on to Derwent Lodge. The first two stood 
in the social column of disagreeable necessity, the 
last in that of unmixed pleasure. The gentle wor- 
ship of pretty Hortensia Lyon was Finery Fred’s 
present portion of delight in life. Twenty years 
ago it would have been receiving back in earnest 
the love made in jest; now he found it in mock 
genius and sincere praise, which did quite as well, 
and was slightly less dangerous, 

All the Pennefathers were at home in the gar- 
den; so were all the dogs; so were the two Cow- 
ley boys. The noise and racket going on when 
the close-shut, black-painted brougham, with its 
mourning liveries and its coal-black horse, drove 
up, was something deafening. Every one was 
shouting at the top of his or her voice, and all 
were shouting at once. Some of the dogs were 
barking in concert; others were bounding about 
the lawn and crashing through the bushes in sym- 
pathy and participation. Here was the click of 
a croquet ball against the mallet, there the ping 
of a rifle fired at a mark. It was Babel and Bed- 
lam, and Mr. Branscombe covered his ears with 
his gloved hands, as he slightly groaned and shud- 
dered. 


“ Barbarians and savages,” he muttered, then 
composed his handsome face to a melancholy smile, 
as one who would not sadden youthful mirth by 
the intrusion of his own sorrow, yet who could 
not quite forget the painful fact that his heart 
was bleeding, and that the merriment of ordinary 
men was not for him. 

And with this melancholy smile, lingering like 
the touch of pale sunlight on his face, he went 
slowly toward that noisy, laughing, uproarious 
group gathered on the lawn. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Branscombe,” cried Mr. 
Pennefather, coming forward in his frank, hearty 
way. “ Ah, Stella, it is good to see you again.” 

“ Dear Stella, this is nice,” said Mrs. Pennefa- 
ther, kissing her. 

They were people who called all the young and 
even middle-aged of their acquaintance by their 


. Christian names. Well for dignity if they did 


not hit on a diminutive or some queer nickname 
which might or might not be pleasant to the 
wearer. 

Mrs. Pennefather, almost as young-looking as 
her daughters, was one of the standing wonders 
of maternity in the county. Forty years of age, 
and the mother of seven children, she had the step 
and figure of a girl, and a face to correspond. 
She wore neither stays nor cap, nor any sign of 
matronhood whatsoever, save the wedding ring 
which marked her state. Her tennis costume was 
as short and youthful as Gip and Pip’s, her feet 
were as small and dainty, and she herself was as 
light and lissom. It was not from her, however, 
that the children had inherited their beauty and 
strongly marked family likeness, but from the fa- 





ther. She herself was fair, and only little Nora, 
the youngest, carried her impress. The rest were 
all “ father’s children,” as has been said ; inherit- 
ing from Mr. Pennefather their dark eyes and curly 
jet-black hair, their vivid color and bright, brisk, 
noisy ways; while from both parents, in equal 
proportions, came the good digestion, good tem- 
per, cleanly living, and kindness of heart which 
made youth perennial in the Pennefather house- 
hold. They were people who would never grow 
old in one sense, because they would never grow 
indolent, self-indulgent, sour-tempered, nor envi- 


ous. 

The girls Gip and Pip dashed forward too, 
kissing Stella as soon as their mother had done 
with her, and greeting her as if she had been 
their dearest friend. They had this hospitable 
way to callers, seeming to wish to make their 
guests free of all that Sherrardine contained, 
themselves included. 

“ How are you, dear Stella?” they shouted, in 
their boatswain’s voices. “So glad to see you! 
So jolly of you to come!” 

“We thought you were never coming out of 
your shell again, you jolly little snail !” continued 
Gip, while Pip stood by and emphasized her sis- 
ter’s words by running bursts of laughter. “It 
is ages—heaps of ages—since we saw you! And 
how white you are! What have you been doing 
to yourself? You look as if you wanted bucket- 
fuls of salt-water and oceans of fresh air.” 

“Do I?” said Stella, rubbing her cheeks with 
a quivering little smile that was only the other 
side of tears. 

“Do you? why, of course you do! Mater, did 
you ever see such a poor limp rag, such a ghost, 
as Stella Branscombe looks ?” shouted Gip ; while 
Jemmy, who was suspected of being hard hit in 
this direction, took quite a sentimental expres- 
sion on his bronzed face, as he said: 

“Yes, Miss Stella, you look as if you had been 
shut up in the dark for a twelvemonth. You 
ought to ges out more,I am sure. A good long 
jolly cruise would do you no end of good.” 

“Well, now we’ve got you here, we won’t let 
you go in a hurry,” said Gip and Pip together. 

‘So come and sit down under the veranda, and 
we'll have a jolly little talk together. Have you 
heard the news? Mr. Branscombe, have you 
heard the news ?” shouted Pip, raising her voice. 

“No,” returned Mr. Branscombe, stiffly. 

These Misses Pennefather were really extreme- 
ly rude and objectionable young women, without 
manners, reverence, respect, or breeding. Though 
glad to show them the last fine product of his 
genius, and not too dainty to garner the coarse 
harvest of their praise, still he was out of place 
and ill at ease in this succursal of Bedlam, and 
wished his visit was over. 

“No! Why! You have not heard that San- 
dro Kemp is going to be married? Isn’t that 
fun ?” shouted Gip. 

“Ts it 2” replied Mr. Branscombe, with cold dis- 
dain. “I confess I am unable to see either the 
interest or the fun of the announcement.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Gip and Pip. “It is awful 
fun, Mr. Branscombe. Quite too good a joke!” 

As ill luck would have it, at that moment Col- 
onel Moneypenny appeared on the lawn. 

“Tsn’t it fun, Colonel Moneypenny!” cried the 
twins, in a breath. 

“What ?” he asked. 

“ Old Sandro Kemp’s marriage,” they answered. 

The colonel’s keen, irritable face flushed from 
brow to chin. 

“Fun that he has found any one simple enough 
to take him ?” he answered, with contempt. “I 
hardly think it will prove fun for the woman, 
whoever she may be. Who is she ?” 

He spoke in an odd voice and with a strained 
manner, peevishly kicking one of the bails which 
lay at his feet. 

“ Well, we did think it was your old flame, Au- 
gusta Latrobe,” said Gip—dense, pachyderma- 
tous, insensitive Gip, who would not have harm- 
ed a fly had she known what she was about, and 
who was now doing a friend whom she liked as 
much damage as it was possible for inconsider- 
ateness and chatter to do. “But she swears it 
isn’t, so we don’t know what to think. We caught 
them on the road, however, playing at spoons, if 
ever any one did. But Augusta said no, it wasn’t 
spoons at all, and that old Kemp had only been 
telling her a secret, and Augusta don’t tell lies. 
Still, it all looked queer ; and who else can it be? 
It can’t be any one else, and the old fellow doesn’t 
often go away. Colonel, who can it be?” 

“ How the deuce should I know? Do you think 
I am in the confidence of a fellow like that artist 
Kemp, or care a button whom he marries ?” cried 
Colonel Moneypenny, savagely. As Gip said aft- 
erward, “The old bear snapped her nose off, and 
all for what, she would like to know?” “Mr. 
Kemp’s affairs do not interest me,” he added, 
stiffly, recovering his dignity, if not his temper. 

“Nor me,” said Mr. Branscombe, also stiffly. 

“Oh, they do us!” shouted the Pennefathers 
—about five or six of them in a body. 

“Old Kemp is a jolly old boy when he is in 
good form ; but he was as sour as vinegar and as 
cross as two sticks at our picnic. We thought at 
the time it was because you had taken off Augus- 
ta; but now we think it could not be that. Per- 
haps his lady-love had not written to him, or per- 
haps after all it is Augusta!” said Gip—this last 
in a meditative voice. 

“Oh, Stella!” said Pip, taking up the lost 
thread, “I wish you could have been at our pic- 
nic. It was such awful fun—it was just awfully 
jolly all through. George and I changed hats 
and brooches, and even the Cowley boys did not 
find us out. It was such fun. And people came 
to me for Gip, and went to Gip for me, and made 
no end of mulls and mistakes.” 

And here they all laughed in chorus at the ex- 
quisite humor of the remembrance. 

When the last echoes of their mirth had died 
away, Gip, who had a talent for blunders of this 
kind, said so that Mr. Branscombe could hear, 





“Stella, they say that you are not going to be 
married just yet. Isittrue? Poor Cyril! What 
a sell for him! I say, what a shame!” 

Stella looked with a scared face to her elegant 
father, who had turned his to this unintentional 
mischief-maker, the very majesty of indignation 
impressed on every feature. 

“We have our private reasons, Miss Pennefa- 
ther,” he said, bitterly ; “ reasons which perhaps 
you will be good enough to believe, even if you do 
not understand.” 

“Oh, reasons are rubbish,” said that impudent 
little hussy, tossing her curly head. “It is a hor- 
rid sel and a shame for poor old Cyril all the same, 
and I was in hopes it was not true. But now 
you say it is, I am ten times more sorry. What 
with Sandro Kemp marrying, and not Augusta 
after all his spooning her so long, and poor old 
Cyril Ponsonby not marrying at all, people are 
very queer !” 

“You are skating on thin ice, Gip,” said Jem- 
my, in what he thought was a low and diplomatic 
voice. It was heard all over the lawn. 

“Thin ice? no!” said Gip, in return, and in 
perfect good faith. ‘ Why thin.ice, Jem ?” 

“T tell you you are,” replied her brother; and 
Valentine Cowley, who had been watching the 
whole scene and taking it all in, said, quietly, to 
back up Jem: 

“Shut up, Gip, while you can.” 

Stella saw by her father’s face that he too, like 
Valentine, had been watching and taking it in. 
She turned pale and looked frightened. 

“Oh, I see,” said Gip, in answer to that in- 
voluntary tell-tale face. “Poor Stella; what a 
shame !” 

“No,” said Stella, heroically. 
best.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Gip, quite 
seriously. “I think if the Governor or Mater put 
their fingers in my pie, I should call out and tell 
them to mind their own business. But they 
wouldn’t; they have too much sense; and if they 
or any one did, I don’t think I would take it as 
quietly as you do.” 

“Shut up, Gip,” again said Jemmy, who was 
the most enlightened of the group. The discipline 
of a man-of-war had done something for him, and 
his moony tenderness for Stella did something 
more. “Don’t you see that you are making a 
mull of things, and that you are fouling the rope ? 
I tell you you are skating on thin ice.” 

“Am I really? Well, I’m sure I don’t want 
to,” said Gip, in Pennefather syntax; and with 
that she dashed off into a tirade against Mrs. 
Morshead and her horrid temper, and how sweet 
Augusta Latrobe was, and how she, Georgie Pen- 
nefather, wished that some one would take pity on 
the poor darling and carry her clean away from 
that old dragon. Then turning sharp round to 
Colonel Moneypenny, she cried out : 

“Why don’t you, Colonel Moneypenny? You 
were always a kind of beau of hers, even before 
that queer old spiderly professor came on the 
field.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ex.ie.—You should receive gentlemen callers in the 
hetel parlor if yon have not a private parlor at your 
disposal. ‘‘ Miss B., allow me to introduce Mr. S.,” 
is a good formula of introduction, it being observed 
that the gentleman should always be introduced to the 
lady. 

Nexutr.—The finger of the bride’s glove is ripped 
open, that the wedding ring may be put on convenient- 
ly. Of course she does not remove her gloves at sup- 
per. The white lace on the wedding dress may be 
worn with it afterward. 

M. O. H.—Music and refined social games are good 
diversions at an entertainment where dancing is not 
allowed. Of course a young lady should not receive 
calls in a wrapper. 

Iuiuvo1s.—The Bazar Book of Decorum, which will be 
sent you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1, con- 
tains the best code of social etiquette with which we 
are acquainted. Numerous suggestions and articles 
on the same subject appear in the Bazar. . 

A New Sussoriwer.—Read anewer to “Tilinois.” It 
would be highly improper to invite a chance acquaint- 
ance to your house. 

Mars. G. Y. P.—Your sample is black gros grain that 
appears to be pure silk, and will probably wear well. 
Make it with a basque and trimmed skirt, with jet or- 
naments. 

Mrverva.—We do not supply a list of prices of arti- 
cles illustrated in the Bazar, nor do we make purchases 
for our readers. 

Franoiws.—Read reply above to “Mrs. G. Y. P.” 
Make a jacket or a McGregor Mantle, with warm flan- 
nel lining, or, if the garment is intended for great 
warmth, have a circular of the silk lined with fur. 

Eoonomioat.—Your ideas are very good about the 
black dresses. Have three or four narrow bias ruffles 
of the silk gathered instead of being knife-pleated 
around the skirt. The two materials will combine 
very well. Your black brocaded velvet basque will 
not look as well with brown as it will with almost any 
other color. 

M. C. M.—Seal-skin sacques and fur-lined cloaks are 
both worn, and there is little choice between them. 
We have graceful patterns of wrappers. 

L. V.—White camel’s-hair, or else nun’s veiling, 
trimmed with satin and lace, will be pretty for girls’ 
graduating dresses in February. 

Mrs. W. W. H.—The best modistes do not let ma- 
chine stitching show on silk dresses, though of course 
they charge higher for hand sewing. The Habit Suit 
pattern is one of the prettiest designs of the season, 
and the Dauphin Basque Suit is very stylish. 

G. L. 8.--You will find hints about seal-skin wraps 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIII. 
The most elegant cloak you can zive your mother 
would be ciselé velvet lined with squirrel fur, and 
trimmed with a collar and border of black fox fur. 

Svssoriser.—You can not make a demi-trained dress 
of eleven yards of material that is of two different 
kinds. Your best plan is to make a basque and back 
breadths of the plain velvet, with the front breadths 
striped. You will probably need more plain velvet, 
and also some satin for a ruche around the skirt, Put 
some of the striped satin on the front as a square neck 
and as a deep collar; also on the sleeves, which reach 
half way between the elbow and wrist. 
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Chignon of Curls. 
Tas bunch of curls, 
which is attached to a 
small _ tortoise - shell 
comb used to fasten it 
on, is held together bya 
ribbon tied in a bow. 


Flower Garnitures, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This garni- 

ture is composed of 
pink roses, forget-me- 
nots, brownish leaves, 
and green grasses. The 
stems are wound with 
chenille, 

The garniture Fig. 2 is 
made of olive green shaded 
plush and velvet leaves, 
and small flower clusters. 
The latter consist of small 
grelots covered with lilac 
spun silk, set in a green 
velvet calyx, and attached 
to flexible stems. 


Comb and Braid, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tue comb serves for 
fastening on braids or 
curls. The braid consists 
of a thick switch, braided 
in the middle, and twisted 
at each end. 


ers. 


and 


Fig. 2.—Fiowrr 
GaARNITURE. 


Ladies’ Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Cotrrcre For 
Experty Lapy. The hair 
is first: parted from ear to 
ear, then the back hair is 
divided into two parts, and 
the upper part is tied, sep- 
arated into three strands, 
and braided. The front 
hair is arranged in five 
short curls on each side, 
after which the braid is 
coiled and fastened down on the hair, and the rest of the back | hair is tied. A thick switch is attached at the back, and braided 
hair is combed upward and pinned to the knot. A black lace fichu | in three strands with the natural hair, after which the braid is 
is arranged as shown in the illustration, and fastened on the hair. | arranged in a loop falling low in the neck. The front hair is 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Coirrvre. For this coiffure the hair is parted | parted on one side, combed back over a crépe, and fastened on 
from ear to ear, and the back hair is tied. The front hair is di- | the back hair, where it is arranged in a puff. A pin with a ball 
vided into two parts on each side, the lower. part is first combed | at each end is passed through the back hair as shown in the 
back, and after it the waved upper hair, and the ends of both are | illustration, and the front hair is waved with a pair of curling- 
fastened on the back hair. A braid is pinned around the back of | tongs. 


Fig. 1.—Corrrurr ror Evperty Lapy. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Coms anp Braip. Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Colrrure. 


as seen in the illustration. 
Fig. 2.—This artistic dress for the 


bows are of green and bronze ribbon. 





Fig. 3.—CoirrurE ror Youne Girt, 


Plush Cloak with Black 
Fox Trimming, Figs. 1-4. 
Tuis cloak is closed with 
buttons and button-holes, and 
trimmed with cuffs, collar, 
and pocket flaps of black fox. 
The 
made of similar fur; the lat- 
ter is trimmed with a fur pom- 
pon and mounted cocks’ feath- 


quar 


combined with puffings of water green satin. 
plastron, the medizval cuffs of velvet, the paniers and the corsage 
made entirely of puffs, are very becoming to slight figures. The 


29 


muff and the hat are 


The pocket flaps, Fig. 3, 
the cuffs, Fig. 2, are fur- 


nished with button-hole tabs, 
by means of which they are 
buttoned to the cloak; the 
latter are five inches and three- 
‘ters deep, the former are 


five inches and three- 
quarters long and three 
inches and a half deep. 
The collar is lined with 
satin over thin wadding 
interlining, and is closed 
with hooks and eyes, and 


with buttons and cord 


loops on the outside. Two 
buttons, one on each side 
of the front, are fastened 
near the lower edge on 
the wrong side of the col- 
lar; to these the cords of 
the muff are attached 
when worn. The muff is 
lined with satin; the out- 
er covering is arranged so 
as to unbutton on the side 
turned to the wearer, as 
shown in Fig. 4, disclos- 
ing a leather pocket. 


Ladies’ and Girls’ 
Winter Street and 
House Dresses, 
Figs. 1-6. 

See illustrations on page 28. 

Fig. 1. — This visite 
cloak is of brown wool, 
trimmed with chenille 
fringe. The monk’s hood 


is lined with red satin, and trimmed with a red and brown tassel 


house is of brown velvet 
The pointed velvet 


Fig. 3.—This toilette for the house or the carriage is of garnet 





Fig. 4.—Corrrvre ror Youne Girt. 


faille, with an over-dress of India cashmere of the 
pinkish-gray shade called Aurora.. The back is puff- 
ed lengthwise, and bordered with fur that passes 
over the shoulders and meets in front. A négligé 
hood is at the top of the back. The train springs 
from the puffs, and is edged with satin pleating. 
Two pleatings with puffed heading trim the front. 
Fig. 4.—This 
visiting or car- 
riage costume 
is of red and 
green satin bro- 
cade over dark 
cardinal plain 
satin, « The po- 
lonaise is open 
from the dart 
down, and is 
similarly shaped 
behind. Caps 


TT Li 


the head, and the hair from the back and sides is 
arranged in puffs as seen in the illustration. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Co1rrvrgs ror Youn Giets. For 
the coiffure Fig. 3, the hair is parted from ear to ear, 
and the back hair 
is twisted in a 
knot. The front 
hair is parted on 
one side, a cré- 
pon is fastened 
on the knot of 
hair, and the 
waved front hair 
is combed over 
it, the ends be- 
ing pinned to 
the knot. The 
coiffure is com- 
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Fig. 2.—Curr ror Cuoak, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3.—Pocket Far ror 
Croak, Fie. 1. 


pleted by a 
bunch of curls, 
fastened on by a 
comb, which is 
passed through 
them. The short 
hair on the fore- 
head and neck 
is curled. 

For the coif- 
fure Fig. 4, the 
hair is parted 
from side to side, 
and the back 


Fig. 1.—Ptusn Cioak wit Brack Fox Triamnc.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 





and cuffs on the 
sleeves have 
puffed red sat- 
in between. A 
hood trims the 
shoulders. The 
drapery below 
the polonaise 
displays the 
pleated satin 
skirt in front 
and conceals it 
behind. 

Fig. 5.—This 





Fig. 4.—Back or Murr For 
Cioak, Fig. 1. 
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quaint house dress is of blue and drab silk. The 
corsage has pleats around the hips, a shirred 
plastron, and a mock Medicis ceinture. The 
skirt is held up on one side by a shirred plastron 
that supports a velvet pocket, and is finished with 
ribbon loops. 

Fig. 6.—This pretty toilette for a girl is of 
green and rose-striped wool with bronze green 
velvet. The velvet dress is princesse shaped, 
with the striped goods put on like a coat. Fur 
collar, muff, and cuffs. Cabriolet hat, with long 
ostrich plume. 





Danoerovs Cosmetics.—Most of our readers are 
doubtless aware, that among the multitude of face 
powders in the market, there are many which con- 
tain injurious and even dangerous ingredients. 
Happily, there is a sure and very simple test, by 
which the presence of deleterious substances can 
be detected. 

Put a teaspoonful of the suspected powder in 
a glass and add a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
other convenient acid ; if effervescence takes place 
it is an infallible proof that the powder is danger- 
ous, and that its use should be avoided, as it will 
surely injure the skin and destroy the beauty of 
the complexion.—[ Com. 
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ASTHMA CURED. 

A well-known merchant of Hanover, N. H., whose 
wife had long been afflicted with Asthma, sent for 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment. After using it a 
little over a month, he wrote: “I thought I would 
write and tell you of the wonderful effects of Compound 

ygen. My wife was a very sick woman, coughing in- 
cessantlyall dayand nearlyall night. Could get no rest 
at night unless she used chloroform and alcohol, or 
chloral. Her sufferings during the asthmatic attacks 
were distressing in the extreme. * * * Now has no cough 
and no ap rance of asthma; is able to do considera- 
ble work, and we believe that when two months expire 
she will be a well person.” Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, with full information, sent free. Drs. Srar- 
= Paxen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila., Pa. 
—[{Com.] 
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CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 
The value of your American Face Power as 
a toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated, I in- 
dorse it with pleasure. Yours sincerely, 
—[Com.]} Ciara Louise Kxtioae. 





No chemist has yet been able to find anything in 
Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder except pure 
Cream Tartar and finest Bicarb. Soda, differing from 
all other kinds as they contain a filling.—{VCom.) 





Hogsrorn's Acid Phosphate should be taken when 
suffering with headache.—{Com.) 
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AD VERTISEMEN'S. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by ya without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in o—, by all Groc 

Roya. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 








The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
| do not retain the body’s moisture, 
,, but ek it te escape through 
‘| the perforations, keep the wearer 
‘. in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
+| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 
*.| ments are indispensable. American 
*\ Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send for circular. 


D. C, HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 
ART EMBROIDERY. 


A Treatise on the Revived Practice of 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORE, 
By M. 8, LOCKWOOD and E. GLAISTER. 
With Nineteen "eo <A rinted in Colors from designs by 


AS CRANE. 
One Vol, Ro iy Price Five Dollara. Will 
be sent, post) , On receipt of price by the publishers, 
MARCUS WARD & ©O., 


611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 













hold articles t with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY MUNTINGDON 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
rémedy for removing radically and ie"Llpe, Cec, 
annoying d@ urements nog 
Chin, Arms, al withont in 





ein oo Kas Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN East 20th Son sta N.Y. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Price 4 Cents a Week; $1 50 a Year, 
postage paid. 


READ! READ! READ! 


Father, 
Mother, 
Guardian, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A subscription to HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
for the coming year would be a present that would 
afford more than half a hundred innocent and useful 
enjoyments.—Portland Argus. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE has become the most 
popular story paper in the country, simply because 
parents were quick to recognize its value as a means 
of education and entertainment, and because the chil- 
dren found it pleasant reading.—Boston 7'raveller. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE grows in interest 
with every number. Its illustrations show the skill 
of our best artists. * * * It is the best written weekly 
for young people ever published.—Albany Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued every week 
at a marvellously low price, is the brightest and best 
juvenile magazine for boys and girls over ten.—Our 
Little Ones, Boston. 


There have been few things in the history of peri- 
odical publishing more remarkable, in a quiet way, 
than the precision and apparent ease with which the 
publishers of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE have 
placed that admirable juvenile journal upon a footing 
of permanent and wide popularity, gaining for it 
recognition as a sort of necessity in juvenile life.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


The youngsters await the weekly arrival of HAR- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE with enthusiasm.—Brook- 
lyn. Union-Argus. oe 

It is remarkable what freshness is given to each 
new number of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.—Al- 
bany Sunday Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly 
for children in America.—Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, New Orleans. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is so good that it 
really dves not seem as though it could by any possi- 
bility be improved upon. It is everything that a 
paper ought to be whuse purpose it is to provide 
wholesome entertainment for youthful readers. — 
Philadelphia North American. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is a prime favorite 
with young people from one end of the land to the 
other. The best authors contribute to its pages, 
which are edited with tact and scrupulous care in 
guarding them against objectionable matter.—Satur- 
day Kvening Gazette, Boston. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sa Sample copy sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
Kap CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 

Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
oe worn it, to be the best fit- 

ting, most 1 and com- 
a corset ever worn. For 
sale 2 CHICAGO CORSET 
Co., Moffitoe st., Chi cago, 
= . ‘Price by mail $1. +6. ont 4 

vassin its wan! 

MONEY pineal all parts of the U. 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designa, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 8c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. ¥. 











BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 


Made especially for — wn in the = tt oe, 

or Conservatory. Clean, ree from offensive odor 

duces healthy planta, free from verm: 
Packages, 





Set tei eeiaes in er 
1 ma repaid, on — 
Send reap for He 


ote ek M - House 
Plants Grow,” cetanral Massachusetts 
Agricultural ba 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
vl Park Place, New York, or 43 Chatham S8t., Boston. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priseless boom 









FOLDING CHAIR Cos New 3 Haven. Coun. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.0. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 604 Broadway) 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 284 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 





thes 




















Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention, 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
73 BAKER’S 


dnilla Chocolate, 


AV Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
a pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PANELS. 








For Sate spy Att DEALERs. 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A MOST WELCOME PRESENT. — 


Invaluable to Every Smoker. 
Self-Loading! 

No Waste bf No Odor! 
Ce with Hi Pipe. 
se No. 1, $125; No. 2, $1 75; No. 8, $3. 
4 : The No. 8 case is all Velvet—very 
PR rich & stylish. No. 2 is Russia leath- 
\e4 <2) ier. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
~ ETON MFG. CO., 687 Broadway,N.Y. 


qecra KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. Do your own 
Stamping with Tilton’s Perforated Patterns of De- 
signs for Art Needlework. Each design is colored by 
, and accompanied with a perforated pattern, pow- 
der, and full instructions for making a transfer to any 
material. Price-List sent on application to 
S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


§ THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 
HOLIDAYS. 


























t 
LEWIS P. TIBBAIS, 820 Broadway, 3d door below 12th 





= “THE TRAMP’S STORY.” = 


A NEW FARM BALLAD. 
By WILL CARLETON, 


Author of “‘ Betsy and I are Out,” “‘ Over the Hills to the Poorhouse,” &c. 


In Western Farmer’s Almanac for 1881. 


Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 


JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 
American News Co., New York. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast - tables with ‘a delicately flavored beve 
which ma: oa save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet cot 6 
a may be gradually built up until fhrong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may eacape 
many a4 fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
pn pure blood and a properly nourished frame."”— 

vil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled " 
JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Chemist 
Lonpvon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 
L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces (the same dressed 
while Ladies wait), to improve the looks of young and 
old, from $1 upward. Ladies who purchase one will 
be taught, free of churge, how to dress same, 

All long hair Switches from $4 00 upward. 

The largest assortment of Gray Hair (naturally 
Gray) just received, at fabulously low prices and of 
the finest texture. 

Hair taken in Exchange and bought. 

Combings made up bh ly and 
than by any other hows. Advice pertaining | to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 5v per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Electric Light from 4to6P.M. Hair matched 
by sume equal to daylight. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to al! parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 Weat 14th St., near 6th Avenue, 


THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 


The best Authors, Artists, and Engrav- 
ers contribute to Harper’s Magazine, 
Week ty, Bazar, and Youne Prop te. 





’ 











AUTHORS. 


Thomas Hardy, Miss Woolson, John Habber- 
ton, Miss M. E. Braddon, Mrs. Mulock Craik, M. 
D. Conway, Anne Thackeray Ritchie, James Payn, 
H. W. Longfellow, T. M. Coan, Margaret Velev, 
E. P. Whipple, James Russell Lowell, Paul H. 
Hayne, Lina Redwood Fairfax, R. D. Blackmore, 
Edward Everett Hale, Edgar Fawcett, Louisa M. 
Alcott, A. A. Hayes, Jr., Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Henry James, Jr., Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, William Black, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Virginia W. Johnson, Mrs. E. L. Linton, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Dr. J. W. Draper, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Zadel B. Gustafson, Thomas B. 
Aldrich, Mrs. John Lillie, J. T. Trowbridge, John 
Esten Cooke, James Parton, Richard H. Stoddard, 
James T. Fields, Walt Whitman. 


ARTISTS. 


Charles Parsons (Superintendent Art Dep't), 
Edwin A. Abbey, W. H. Gibson, H. Muhrman, 
George H. Boughton, Alfred Parsons, Walter 
Shirlaw, W. L. Sheppard, C. 8. Reinhart, Thomas 
Moran, Mrs. J. C. Shepherd, A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle, Jus. E. Kelly, Gaston Fay, William A. Rog- 
ers, Frank D. Millit, 8. G. McCutcheon, Granville 
Perkins, Charles Graham, George du Maurier, T. 
da Thulstrup, F. 8. Church, M. Woolf, Thomas 
Nast, A. Fredericks, Sol Eytinge, Jr., Theodore 
R. Davis, Paul Frenzeny, J. 0. Davidson, J. F. 
Murphy, James D. Smillie. 


NGRAVEBRES. 

Henry Sears (Superintendent Engraving Dep’t), 
F. Juengling, T. Cole, Henry Wolf, R. Hoskin, C. 
Meeder, R. Schelling, F. A. Pettet, Jounard 
(Paris), T. Johnson, J. P. Davis, A. Measom, 
Potin (Paris), R. Tietze, E. Lagarde, F. 8. King, 
Swain (London), V. Bernstrom, W. H. Redding, 
E. Held, Smithwick and French, J. Tinkey, V 
Shiel, C. Mayer, D. Reuter, H. Goetze, G. Kreull. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........++ -$4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, One Year..........+.+. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...ssseee.eeseee 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York nae 





10 yh New Style Gold & eo ad 5 git tn Card 
Flow ul colors, gilt fi ngs. 
1 Gite and and Motto, with return 4 
FACTORY, 3 Hoctutord, Coun. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








FAULT &.S 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


KID GLOVES, 
PARTI TINTS. 
WHITE FAWNS, GRAYS, STEELS, WINE, 


GARNETS, &c. 


MONOGRAM GLOVES, 


4 Buttons, $1 20; 6 Buttons, $1 45; 8 Buttons, $2 00; 
10 Buttons, $2 50. 


FULL LINES OF 
PH. COURYOISIER REAL KID, 
TREFOUSE, 2, 8, and 4 BUTTONS. 





MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, LACE SETTS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 
IN MONTURES, WREATHS, BOUQUETS, &c. 
BUNCHED TO ORDER WHILE WAITING. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311144 Grand 8t., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Holiday Novelties in Rich Sets, Made-up Lace 
Goods and Handkerchiefs. 


Broadway & [9th St. 





Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
uni iy APPEARANCE given to every * wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look s0 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion ef her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Lllustrated Catalogue free. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO, 


Broadway and 10th &t., N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 


’ A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
* “TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Initial Letters, and 
Braiding 
Supplied by all 
ZEPHYR WOOL STORES. 
Three books of Patterns 
sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 
892 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 




















BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy W Work. 


5 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 380 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 10c. w. Moore, Brockport, 1 & A 


Cie Soe ee 








i880 JONES 1840 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ¢ ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS? SUITS. o V5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. _Q COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 9 OG Gara. 


J ONES» 


x x 


ee 








Kighth Avenue Fa acta: Avenue 


= 


, Street. 


JONES 


| 
= Nineteenth Street. 











snors oO Laces. 
CARPETS. —() 0 GLOvEs. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 fa} HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. OA os MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS, ah Furnisutno G’ps. 





Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER AND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ix: ious JONES 


and 19th St. 


piles Me OREE RY 


ANNOUNCE A PURCHASE OF 


REVERSIBLE 
Nik and Satin Brocades, 


In evening colors, at $1 50 per yard. 





NOTHING APPROACHING the ABOVE in VALUE 
HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED UNDER $2 50. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


- IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


House Decorations, 
consisting of Jardiniéres, Baskets, Pots, Vases, Horse- 
shoes, Balloons, and Parachutes, filled with Leaf 
Plants, Ferns, Flowers, and Fruits, imitating Nature 
to perfection, prepared especially for the 

HOLIDAY SEASON. 
Sets of elegant millinery formed of 
BONNETS AND MUFFS 
to match, and NOVELTIES in MILLINERY TRIM- 
MING GOODS, ORNAMENTS of all kinds, FANCY 
FEATHERS, and OSTRICH PLUMES. 
RIDAL GARNITURES 
in sets of WREATHS, Corsage and Skirt Bonquets, 
Neck-laces and Pendants, Wristlets and Armiets of 
ber rs i Flowers, White Lilac, and Lilies of the Valley. 
L EAE RLY in the morning to avoid the throngs. 
_ LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Lilustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


Delluc’s 
, Preparations 








To Preserve your Teeth 
og 


ANGELIQUE 6 Toilet Waters, 
"OoTH WAS fe 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK. 


® Elixir of Calisaya, 
z = Glycerine Lotion, 
= Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, &c., &c. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 
FOR CHILDREN! This Magazine will begin 
improvements. It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imita- 
tors. The January Number 
will prove this. $1.50.8 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. bers by subscribing now. 
NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
promptness, judgment, and taste. Commission, four per 
cent. Address, enclosing stamp for circular or ‘informa- 
tion, Miss Magia Rirtren, 805 Fourth A Ave., N.Y. City. 
Lac e, &c.Cards 


the year 1881 with a new 

THE and elegant Cover and other 

NURSERY, ear in advance. [@" New 

Subscribers get extra num- 

ae of every description for Ladies and Gentle- 

men. Articles of personal or household use bonght with 
53 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake,G! 

Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS. 


TO REDUCE STOCK PRIOR TO OUR SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY IN JANUARY: 

ALL DRESS GOODS REDUCED. 

SILKS BELOW PRICES OF EARLY SEASON. 

EVERY CLASS OF GUODS REDUCED. 

FANCY ARTICLES far BELOW USUAL PRICES. 

SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 

CATALOGUES} GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS, 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 
FILLED. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


GENUINE FURS. 


A fine stock of Seal Sacques and Dolmans; 
Fur-lined Saeques, Dolmans and Circulars in 
Satin de Lyon, Sicilienne and other choice ma- 
terials. Reticule Muffs, combination of Fur and 
Silk; Muffs in Sable Tail, Silver and Black Fox, 
Chinchilla, Natural Otter, and Silver Beaver. 
Fur Trimmings, Carriage, Sleigh, and Lap Robes 
in Fur and Cloth; Foot Muffs, and 
Gloves. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


Collars 





Useful and Appropriate Holiday Gifts. 


J, & 6, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Silks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Furs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves, Umbrel- 
las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Blankets, Cloths, Boys’ Suita, Caps, and Hats. 

Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear; Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gents’ Siip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Rugs, Mats, 
and Portiéres. 

Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrated Cata- 
| logue will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on application, thus enabling out-of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York as advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 








The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, 1 The Bowels and The Kidneys 
This combi 


wes it wonder, 
power ae cure a toes eg 


Are_ We Sick? Sic 


—_—+ <<. —S — 
Because we allow these great — — be- 
come clogged or torpid, and 
mors are cheref fore forced 
chat be expelled nonmrally. 





'Biliousness, Piles, Coneiteene, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, W 
nesses and Nervous poem ene 
uesing. ree ae these organs and 
by 0 PH A foe off wisease. ¢ 
tring Eicir pon Mees ains and aches? 
Why tormented with bones Consti Tee 
% y frightened overdisord gel be we anor ? 
hy endure nervous orsick 
Why have sleepless nights 
Use KIDNEY WORT and +e in A 
AK health. nade! meg compound and) 
Get a Dray fet, Be il with order 
of your wis 
J jor ays hd 


( § (Willsena 
Y —<= ¢ 


~ BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE. 








‘or Sale by Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


pe. 7 WASH BLUE. 











HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
OT OF NEW BOUKS. 


1. 

OR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIiOS. Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and thronghout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henny Sou:te- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” “* My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes 
by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Braysch-Bey, P. Ascherson, 
M. A. Postolaceas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, 
and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, and about 
1800 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$12 00. 

IL. 


PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamitton Ginson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

Ill. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. G. Biarxiz. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Lilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanper WILLiaM KIn@Lake. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

Vi. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, 
Endurance. By Samort Suites, LL.D. 12m, Cloth, 
$1 00, (Uniform with Se/f- Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


Patience, and 


> —-- 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Love and Life. By Cuartorre M. Yonge. 15 cents. 


A Confidential Agent. By James Payy. 15 cents, 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1 25. a 
Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 


He that will not when He | 
15 cents. 


May. By Mrs. Octruant. 


A Tale of the Christ. 


-” B. H. Bexron. 


Ben-Hur. By Lew. WaLLaozg. 
$1 50. 


From the Wings. 15 cents. 

62” Harrer & Beorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harrrr’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS’ 
LIQUID GOLD. 


Equal to gold leaf and ready for instant use. 

USED WHEREVER GOLD ADDS BEAUTY. 
For gilding frames, furniture, and art work. 
For gilding banners, screens, mottoes, and crosses. 
For renewing shabby frames and other gilded work. 
Invaluable to me anufacturers, painters, gilders, &c. 

INVALUABLE TO LADIES 

There is scarcely a single household ornament that 
is not greatly improved by a little tasteful gilding. 

Fans, now so fashionable, are more than doub! ed in 
value by the merest touch of gold. So it is with a 
thousand and one articles of use and ornament which 
may be gilded by ladies for their own enjoyment, or 
as a refined and profitable ne 

ANY ONE CAN USE IT. Price, $1 per Bottle. 

SOLD BY 
Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 108 Funvon St., New Yorx. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN, 170 Ranpo.pu Sr., Cuicaeo. 
HOFFMAN BROS., 32 West 4ru Sr., Crvomnantt, 
and first-class Art Supply stores everywhere. 

A Sample Bottle, with a Camel’s-Hair Brush, will be 

sent on receipt of $1 00, 
Address the Manufacturers, 

SAXON MFG. CO., 3 East 4th St., N. V. 


/VENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 
4 Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 





ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Litt!e People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Temperance Plays, Juvenile Plays, Irish Plays, 


Dutch Plays, Ethiopian P lays, 15 cts.each. Amateur’s 
Guide, 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders 
to P.O. Box 3410, Ne w York. Catalogues of Plays Sree. 


sare » MUSTACHE Ano WHISKERS, 
pa nye 


ary, onal certain To oto 
otk has Bho Ui. coon ys or surrH bbe, 
le Agents... Palatine, His.  (vcictly genaine.) 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 

a very large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERN ARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 
$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 


0 Q GA N Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 


ammummmummee Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 

$12 data t AW EEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Ontfit free. Address Trur & Co., Angusta, Maine. 

50 ‘fy All Lithe Lithographed € hromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢. 
OV Agts. big Outfit, 10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
Pictures made by the Mexicans, 

Exquisite Holiday Novelties. 8. J. 

Wuert. ex,81 Clar St. :Chicago, i 

50 Gold, "Figured, and Actress Chromos 10e Agent's 
Sample Book, "Be. SEAVY BhoOs. , Northford, Ct. 





jI Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c.Cards, 
with name, in Case lOc, F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ce 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Rivevout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Finest Chromo. Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag’ ts Samples 10c. G. A.Spring, Northford, Ct, 











66 a week in your own town. Terms and 5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland,Maine, 
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HARPER’S BAZAN. 





[January 8, 188], 








FACETL®. 
A poastruL young fellow having joined, without in- 
vitation, a party of friends dining at a restaurant, and 
having indulged in his usual amount of brag, one of the 
party said to him, ‘‘ You have told us enough of what 
you can do; now tell us something that you can’t do.” 
“Faith,” answered he, “ that’s easy enough ; I can’t 
pay my share of the bill.” 
ae Tee 
A man bought an estate in Lreland the other day. 
He was of small stature, we are told, and very thin and 
wiry-looking. When he went down to see the place, 
the tenants turned out to inspect the new landlord, and 
after his departure began to discuss him. 
“Well, Pat, what do you think of the new landlord 2?” 
“Oh, begorra, not much. Why, that little gossoon 
wonld be as hard to shoot as a jack-snipe.” 
compensa 


“ Mourning friends, as you pass by, 
As you are now, 80 once was I— 
As I am now, so you must be: 
Prepare to die and follow me.” 


That wgs a cautious and incredulous wag who once 
wrote In pencil underneath the above epitaph: 


“To follow you I am not content, 
Until I know which way you went.” 
aunque 

A good story is told of the late Chief Justice Cock- 
burn. He was once counsel for the plaintiff in a cer- 
fain case, and a Mr. B—— was for the defendant. 
Cockburn called a witness, and proceeded to examine 
him. “T understand,” he said, “ that you called on the 
plaintiff, Mr. Jones ; is that so ?” 

“Yes,” replied the man. 

* What did he say ?” demanded Cockburn. 

Mr. B—— promptly rose and objected. The conversa- 
tion could not be admitted as evidence. But Cockburn 
persisted, and Mr. B- thereupon appealed to the 
jndges, who after a time retired to consider the point. 
They were absent for nearly half an hour, and when 
they returned they announced that Mr. Cockburn 
might put his question. 

* Well, what did he say ?” asked counsel. 

** Please, sir, he wasn’t at home,” replied the witness, 
without moving a muscle. 
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bereey d is wholly bad. Even a dark lantern has its 
bright'side. 

FAIRLY CAUGHT. 

Sornn: One of the happy hunting grounds. 


First Srontsman. “ Hullo, old man, what luck have 
you had to-day ?” 
Sroonp Srortsman, “Oh, the best. I've heen blaz- 
ing away doing great havoc. ‘Just look into my bag.” 
inst Sportsman (takes a look). ‘‘ Why, what does 
this mean? It is nearly fall of fish.” 
Sroonp Sportsman (greatly confused). ‘* Well—well, 
I don't know. I have surely come out with the wrong 
bag this morning.” 
“BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


Bohemia's sweet forbidden joys 

I've loved from even childhood’s days; 
While play contented other boys, 

My eo bosom pined for plays, 
And though pit, stalls, and boxes I'd 

Oft entered long before my teens, 
One wish remained ungratified : 

"Twas this—to peep behind the scenes. 


That terra i ita, filled 
With folks of every caste and kind, 
What magic yay! seemed to gild 
Its ions in my infant mind! 
I vaguely wondered what became 
Of heroes, villains, heroines, 
And if they went on just the same 
As on the stage—behind the scenes. 


And Fate was kind: ere boyhood’s bloom 
Had fied, she listened to my prayer, 
Led me through many a gay greenroom, 
Myself the only green thing there. 
I've heard a clown’s deep sigh of pain, 
I've laughed at jokes of tragic queens, 
Seen fairies foaming pewters drain, 
t kings a crown—belind the scenes. 


The player struts in borrowed plumes, 
Feigns parts and passions not his own, 
Frowns, smiles, and tears in turn assumes; 
But does friend Thespis sin alone ? 
Do we in words our thoughts proclaim, 

In face our feelings, style our means? 
Are you, or am I, quite the same 
Before, as when behind, the scenes? 


Old Will was wise—the world’s a stage 
Where each one plays a many parts, 
And men and women seldom gauge 
The depths of one another's hearts; 
For who so true or bold would dare 
Plack off the borrowed mask that screens? 
For me, I don’t think I should care 
To let the world beliind the scenes. 





























Trvustinc To Cuants—Expecting to get to heaven 
by singing. 


nn 

It is the confession of a widower, who has been 
thrice married, that the first wife cures a man’s ro- 
mance; the second teaches him humility; the third 
makes him a philosopher. 








CAUGHT. 
“T specs dem Chilern tinks I'm Santa Claus.” 


“ Bridget, this dust upon the furniture is intolerable. 
What shall I do?” ; 5 
“Do as I do, marm—pay no attention to it.” 


vngiedalliiahioeitins 

If an untruth is only a day old, it is called a lie; if it 
is a year old, it is calied a falsehood ; but if it is a cen- 
tury old, it is called a legend. 





CHRISTMAS-EVE DREAMS. 
ANTICIPATION. 
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THE SHOP-GIRL'S HOLIDAY DREAM. 


Everypopy. “My Parcel! my Change! Hurry, please,” 


CHRISTMAS-NIGHT DREAMS. 


AFTER HAVING CELEBRATED WITH CHRISTMAS 
INNER, CANDY, Bonsons, ETC. 








“Marion,” asked a big brother of his little sister— 
“Marion, do you know the earth turns round ?” 

“ Of tos I does,” answered Marion ; “ that’s the reason 
I tumbles out of bed.” 

j Severin eae 

Mrs. Plaindame, after looking thoughtfully at a _. 
ter cast of Shakspeare, remarked: ‘‘ Poorman! How 
= he was! He couldn’t have been well when it was 
taken.” 

“No,” replied Fogg; ‘‘ he was dead.” 

“ Ah, that accounts for it,” replied Mrs. P., drawing 
a sympathetic breath. 


—_—_—_—__——_ 
Whiskey is about the only enemy man has succeed- 


ed in loving. ihe ial aan 


A Gvop Sive Suow—A pretty cheek. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


How to Buitp a Hover,—Put yourself unreservedly 
in the hands of an architect. et him lavish all his 
art on the exterior of the house, producing an artistic 
effect for passers-by and the people over the way. 
Never object to light and air being shut out of rooms 
by columns, projections, or the want of windows. 

How To Ler a Hovusr.—Lock it up, and put a bill in 
the window saying that the key is left at a certain 
agent's. Select an agent who lives as far away as pos- 
sible from the premises. If you can get one who sel- 
dom answers letters, who is seldom at home, and who 
lives in a place that nobody ever heard of, so much the 
better. hen the house is advertised, carefully ex- 
clude all information about rent, taxes, number of 
rooms, etc. 

How to Burn pown a Hovsr.—Stop the gas supply, 
and use candies in all the rooms. Have paper shades 
over the candles, and leave these shades to tumble into 
the wicks in the drawing-room, while you are baying 
a prolonged dinner in the dining-room. 

Anoture Way.—Use kerosene oil in lamps that are 
placed upon tables easily upset. 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue First BALt oF THE SEASON WAS GIVEN YESTERDAY. MR. RUSTYFLINT GRACED THE AFFAIR WITH HIS 


GENIAL PRESENCE. WE CAN CANDIDLY ASSERT THAT HE WAS. THE LIFE AND SOUL OF THE YOUNG FOLKS 
ON THIS OCCASION, - " 








